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The Shape of Things 


EVERYTHING ELSE THAT HAPPENED DURING 
the past weck seems trifling and immatertal beside the 
stabbing of Czechoslovakia by its British and French 
bodyguard. Elsewhere in this issue the details of Chamber- 
lain's work are set forth—-his encouragement to Prague 


as the crisis broke to resist Nazi terrorism secure in 


the assurance of Anglo-French suppor the sudden 
and sinister flight to Berchtes: iden to consult with Hit 
ler, the galling discussions with his ¢ ict and with 
the French leaders over the heads of the P: 

ment concerning the price in Czech territory to be patd 
to the Berlin blackmailer, and finally bra; cur 
sory announcement to Czechoslovakia of 1 ( di 
memberment—-all in the name of a pea hich this 
monstrous surrender to violence ma’ il ly 1 
possi le. Against this | i na I treachcry 
labor in the great democt ( n far lt r its 
protest to fecble resoluti ind « f 
demonstrations. Was there ever an o n th o cricd 
out for mass action, tor thunderous d ion, a iS 
moment when the heads of th great Luropeatr 1c 
racies have cast off the last shreds of | ical moralit 


ay 
and elevated an obscene blackmailer 


of a continent? British public opinion scorched Samucl 
Hoare out of office for attempting to s ll out Ethtopuia,. 
How long will it permit Chamberlain to pla las 


when European democracy itsclf is at stal 


HANKOW HAS BEEN SERIOUSLY ENDANGERED 
by 1 


y the Japanese advances of the past weck. In addition 


to capturing the strongly fortified town of Wusuch and 
breaking the last boom across the Ya { River, Japa- 
nese troops advanced to within 50 miles of Sinyang on 
the Peiping-Hankow Railway. Capturs hich 


is 100 miles north of Hankow, would bri the Chinese 
lines of Communications with Sian and the Ye! 
front. In the international sphere China has suffered 
materially from the Western powers’ absorption in the 
Although the 


XVII of the League Covenant to the 


European crisis. League Assembly voted 


to apply Article 
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Sino-Japanese dispute, the action is generally regar led The four officers he expelled—Frankensteen, Hall, Moy Mf 
as meaningless under the circumstances. Even in the timer, and Addes—will present their case for 1 1 
United States agitation for the boycott of Japanese goods ment to Hillman and Murray, whose decision A 
nd the stoppage of war supplies for Japan has been binding. The original formula called for imm« th 
weakened by the concentration of attention on Europe. instatement. The U. A. W. reaffirms its loyalty : 
That the Czechoslovakian crisis is intimately tied up C. I. O. and its adherence to the last peace ; ic 
with the conflict in the Far East is shown by the alacrity adopted, the so-called twenty-point plan of May : x 
with which Japan lined up with its fellow-aggressors in Last February, before the cat-and-dog fight reall c 
Europe. out, Martin, Frankensteen, William Munger, case 18 S$ 
‘ Jett Lauck proposed to President Roosevelt that th t te 
mobile industry be brought under federal cont: < ve 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE RED CROSS, the basis of limited profit and lower prices per u 
- peration with the United States government, is output, unrestricted expansion of production, at ty 
preparing to send some 60,000 barrels of flour to Spain, plete reemployment.” The idea was promising, it 
ind is planning a similar shipment to China, should be lost sight of in the ensuing civil war. Perhaps fi 
heartening news to the millions of refugees who in both tive work of this kind can be pressed again n ' 9 
countries face starvation this coming winter. Although the battle is over p ie 
some of the voluntary rclief organizations have been 
untiring in their ctlorts to save these people, tt has long * 
been evident that in both Spain and China effective aid TWO DANGERS THREATEN AS RESULTS OF ; 
can cot mly through government action. There ts the Hines mistrial. One is that the Republicans H 
every sclfish reason why the United States should make have not elected a governor in New York Stat i 
a large contribution to the innocent war victims of both 1920, will nominate Thomas E. Dewey. If Mr. | 
nations. The second largest wheat harvest in history has runs, he will break faith with those who voted for 
brought only loss and ruin to thousands of farmers be- irrespective of party, less than a year ago on the u ‘ Ki 
cause of the catastrophically low prices it has induced. standing that he would clean up Manhattan. Sho . 
In an effort to bolster these prices, the AAA has accumu- win, the city would be deprived of the best district [ ' 
lated an unhealthy surplus which hangs like a sword of ney it has had in two decades, and the New Deal | 
Damocles over the markets of the world. The more 1940 approaching, might lose control of New Y \s 
wheat is shipped for relief purposes, the better it will be Mr. Woltman points out on another page, Dev 2 
for American farmers. We hope that in making the dis- been able to prosecute labor racketeering without ( 
tribution to China attention will be given to sections of fering with legitimate union activities. But his 
the country unoccupied by the Japanese Recently re- of the Hines case disclosed his clumsiness as pl . 
turned travelers are agreed that because of the influx of lawyer, and he has yet to give any indication of . 
millions fleecing before the Japanese advance, suffering is for the governorship. Moreover, his mentors are ] : 
greater in such areas than in the occupied regions. They licans of conservative outlook. The other danget 
also agree that most of the aid furnished by the voluntary the Hines mistrial will be made the excuse for a 1 
agencies has, because of better transport of facilities, of the criminal law to give greater latitude to pros 
gone to the Japanese-occupied sections. The Red Cross and less protection to defendants, particularly a : 
has an opportunity to remedy this injustice. self-incrimination and prejudicial questions. ] - 
4 Pecora’s contention is that Dewey's mention 
— Sale en ie . poultry racket was a question of this type. Discuss 
PHE BEST NEWS OF THE WEEK FOR LABOR whether Dewey made an error and whether, if an 
is the saddest news of the week for dichard automobile it justified a mistrial is interminable. But a little | M 
manutd . , rors. The compromise pea pas unanimously edge of the way district attorneys try to drag ext ; 
a ‘oy tive b ard Mf th shegaate Automo- issues Of politics, patriotism, or religion into tria that 
bile Workers sho Se Way SSE ee ere ee a volving labor leaders and radicals is enough to mal ™ 
Ford and end factional wrangles and intrigue realize how dangerous revision might be. : , 
that hay ! nion’s energies for months. Credit I: I 
to Sid iil] ind Philip Murray, as John L. x W 
Lewis's rept tati for the tact and ingenuity they HERMAN MATSON, A JOBLESS AMERICAN feanw 
ha hown tn bringing ther as disheartening a col tried last week to make a sp ech advocating C | 
mi of prima d $2 r infested a labor union relief for the needy and calling for an end to poli il ut 
Homer Martin, whose face is saved by the agreement, corruption. He had scarcely begun when his platform ( 
rtheless emerges trom the cpisode with a reputation was overturned and he was severcly beaten and wl 
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irs strugyl J by hoodlums, who then ¢s uped into the crowd 
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who was present and tried to reach him, was 
sured and has since suffered a miscarriage as a 
As the assailants disappeared, the police, who had 
that time taken no part in the proceedings, ap- 
and arrested Matson. He was later charged with 
ent to riot and held in $5,000 bail, but though 
<orbitant sum was finally raised, it took a writ of 
corpus to get him out of jail. The pattern of the 
so familiar that it hardly seems necessary to add 

t took place in New Jersey. Matson, who is a repre- 
of the Workers’ Defense League, 


rainst the relief standards of Hoboken, where the 


was protest- 


of the poormaster, Harry L. Barck, resulted in 
ith last February at the hands of a relief client 

to desperation. Matson had a permit for the 
g. Arthur Garfield Hays is defending Matson in 
test attempt to apply American laws in Jersey. 


» 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION'S 


of Delegates, called into special session for the 
ime in its history, voted a spectacular reversal of 
A. policy when it committed the association to 
upport of the national health program of Presi- 
Roosevelt's Committee on Health and Welfare. 
opening session at which a united front of 

ins was urged to fight “unsound doctrines,” the 
of Delegates in a series of resolutions advocated 
ition of the principle that the complete care of 
ligent is a responsibility of the community, in- 
the establishment of a federal Department of 
and appointed seven physicians to meet with a 
of physicians of the federal government to discuss 
ls of coordinating health and welfare activities of 
and government medical workers. On the other 
the delegates opposed any form of compulsory 
insurance and emphasized in more than one reso- 
that the community health is a local problem and 
be dealt with by local medical societies, relief 
rities, and similar agencies. The action of the 
A., after its long and bitter opposition to govern- 
interference’ in the field of medical care, is 
icly significant. It is all the more so since the 
A. has not abandoned its functions as a political 

le association; on the contrary its action indicates 
the handwriting on the wall has become so clear 
medical politicians can ignore it only at the risk 
ving no influence on the government's program. 
hatever the motives of the A. M. A., its decision 
, even halfway, to the inevitable was well taken. 


vhile, we are pleased to note that in } 


NCW Yu IK 
plans have been announced for the framing of 
t10n permitting mutual non-profit CC operatiy € asso- 

along the lines of the Associated Hospital Serv- 
vhich would cover physicians’ services as well as 


talization at a cost of four cents a day to subscribers. 








THOMAS WOLFE BELONGED TO THE LUSTY 
school of writing. He was a huge man 7 { 
his literary productions were comn rat \\ 

other men write by tens of thousands he poured out 
hundreds of thousands of words. In descr ne of 
his books in process he told a friend with gusto, “The 
first hundred pages ar I loc And 5 
prodigious output gave rise to tall tales. It was said that 
his manuscripts were delivered in trucl that Max 
well Perkins of Scribner's had told him he must cut at 
least a hundred thousand words out of his latest « pus. 
He burst upon the world in 1929 with “Lo Home- 
ward, Angel,” which overwhelmed the critics and caused 


} 1 
North Carolina, to disown 


him. It was an unabashed and undisguised 


his native town of Asheville. 
ture of his 


own family and his own home town, in which ordinary 


human appetites and human relations were projected on 
an enormous scale in unrestrained and ror tic rhetort 

In this book, as in many autobiographical novels, the 
material itsclf was compelling, while the passionate 


energy and youth of the author—he was in his middle 


twenties suggested wide potentialities In his later 


books, however, his writing remained undisciplined 
highly emotional, and charged with a vague romanticism. 
In short the promise of maturity in thought and _ style 
did not materialize, and though there exi 
which regards him as the great American novelist, time, 
which he apostrophized so eloquently, has already rele- 
gated his work to that category of litcrary production 
for its energy rather than for its 


which ts memorable 


art. 


IT IS WITH REGRET THAT WI 


Max Lerner’s resignation from the staff of The Nation 


A NN(¢ | N¢ E 


to take a position as professor of government at Wil- 
liams College. He will bring to his academic work the 
vigor and knowledge and tough sense of political r lity 
that have distinguished his writing in the same field for 
The Nation. We shall miss him as an active coll ague 
but fortunately he will continue to contribute articles. 
Happily we are in a position to report gain as well as 
loss. I. F. Stone, of the New York Post staff, is to 
become an associate editor of The Nation 
to his work on the Post, Mr. Stone has found time to 
contribute to numcrous journals, including T/e Nation, 
and to write a book entitled “The Court Di poses, 
which was brought out last year by Covici-Friede. An- 
other old friend who has become a new associate is 
Keith Hutchison, for many years a member of the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune in London 
particularly in the field of business and finan Mr. 


writing 
Hutchison is now living in the United States and has 
written many articles and reviews for The Nation. Both 
he and Mr. Stone will contribute chiefly to The 
editorial pages. 


Nation's 











The Great Betrayal 


HE brutal and irresponsible betrayal of the 


Czechoslovak republic by the British and Fren h 
rovernments has brought not peace but a new and 


‘ 


sharper sword. Never were a » acrime more 


SSOTICS 


coldblooded: they had not even the usual excuse olf 


disorder” to lean upon nor could they accuse the Czech 
governm nt of recalcitrance or weakness. On the con- 
trary, th yuntry they propose to jismember in order to 
deliver to Hitler his pound of flesh (unlike Shylock, he 


! 


takes it not in full payment but only on account) has 


offered the world an unequaled example of control and 


and solid integrity. The outrages perpetrated by 


the British in the name of frien Iship have been met with 


dignified courtesy: though the Czechs obviously  sus- 
pe 1 t motives behind the Runciman mission, they 
tr ough 1 1 come to Prague in simple good 
faith | ith no ) led w Lpons If th y erred, they 
erred in th lit ion of mnciliation, anxious to avoid 
even the ay irance of creating obstacles to peace Their 
course would b iwlled wise only if the British govern- 
I { uid illed honorable; but at least tt was co- 
O} i toatl It 

Meanwhile they kept order without a hint of bru- 
t During the days of rasping negotiation prior to 
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Hitler's speech, troops and police on guard in th 
ten district were as inconspicuous as possible an 
effort was made to prevent any overt act that 
used as an excuse to end negotiations or bring 
vention. When Hitler's speech precipitated out! 


violence—the obvious preludes to civil war—th 
government moved slowly, applying martial |a 
where local conditions absolutely demanded it 
officials and gendarmes met their death as the 1 
the government's reluctance to use force; but th 
interests of peace lent wisdom to its caution. S 
been through the days that followed: the Czec| 
consistently been the quict masters of their ow 
tion, 

The irresponsibility of the British-French 
equals its callousness. What will be the result of 
up the nation they created in its present bound. 
the close of the last war? Have they exchanged ( 
slovak territory for even a fair chance of peac 
war strengthen 


not doubt that fear of immediat 


hand that held the knife. But surely this was not t 
reason for the fatal decision. In the first place, pr 
hangs by a rotten thread which any incident ot 

may break. In the second place, if peace surviy 
continuing crisis it will be a Nazt peace dev 
ul 1 now be 


Hitler 


preparation for a greater war than 


Does Chamberlain really believe that 
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ised” by a gift of the borderland of Czechoslo- 
Like Austria, it would add to the Reich a heavily 
ited industrial area, which would prove a new bur- 
inable 


the hungry Reich with the foodstuffs 


able to 
< nd 


Is at SO desperately needs. To give Germany 


even to feed itself and much less 
raw 
more 
wer and less food 1s to increase its need of con- 
its threat to Europe's peace. No, the conspirators 
t at Downing Street must have known as well as 
in in the street, that the Sudeten land, indeed 
lovakia itself, is a gateway through which Hitler 
sh through to the oil of Rumania and the wheat 
ngary no matter how many powers may guarantee 
defenseless boundaries of the Czech state. 
know this. Do they not also know, whatever his 
it protestations, that Hitler with Eastern Europe in 
cket will turn on France? This ts not speculation, 
is avowed intention; and its fulfillment at prc 
{ progress should not be far off. 


peace 


will not be the reward of the shameless bar- 
truck at Berchtesgaden and ratified at 10 Downing 
nor was it the real price of British dishonor 
Chamberlain wants is not put in the headlines or 
air. Chamberlain, and Daladier, too, is willing to 
Hitler the hegemony of Europe rather than take a 
ollective stand against fascism. Czechoslovakia is 
w Spain. The western “democracies” fear Hitler, 
rue. But more than they fear Hitler they fear the 
iow Of both Hitler and Mussolini; they fear the 
of the democratic states linked in a united resist- 
vith Soviet Russia. In short, they fear the implica- 
of democracy triumphing, either by peace or war, 
riod of economic disintegration and social change. 
accept Hitler’s own alternative: either us or com- 
is a shortsighted 
he Tories 


and they choose Hitler. It 
The triumph of fascism will not spare t 
ritain just because they have served its purposes 


racy could be preserved if the ruling classes 


it so. The integrity of popular government dc 
on the determination of all groups in the demo 
nations to make it survive and function. But 


berlain and his inner circle of pro-Nazi Tories arc 
1g to risk nothing in its behalf; they prefer to sacri- 
the independence and territorial integrity of a 
ly democracy rather than oppose the sure, implac- 
progress of the fascist powers. 

end is not in sight. Whether the Czechs sur- 
r or decide to fight, whether the immediate tissue 
when 


ce Of War, we are certain of one thing: 


mberlain went to Hitler to offer up Czechoslovakia 
he altar of fascist violence and lawless contempt for 
nt international behavior he subiected his country 


the deepest humiliation and shame that it has suf- 


in our time. Britain and the world will pay for 


ct in the years to come. 





A Challenge to America 


ILLIONS of Americans have becn sho d and 
disheartened by Prime Minister Chamberlain's 
shametul sell-out, and his course | 
nounced by our press with a rare degree of unani 
It is easy for persons 3.000 n way to adv 
policies for British and French people which involve the 
risk of war. It is much harder for Amer 
their own responsibility in the matter. When a diagnosis 
is finally made of the queer paralysis which atilicts the 
democratic countries as they gaze int the « Of a ten 
tial aggressor, even one essentially weaker than them- 
selves, it will be found that the United St rs even 
more from the hypnotic spell than the kus mo 
racics. How else can we explain the ta this country 
has made no move in the past \v ; even to protest 
against the suicidal policy of concessions to international 


brigandage? Surely Americans have as much at 


the citizens of any Eure pean country. We have no desire 


to be dk prived of our traditional liberties by the relent 


less march of fasc1 


may furnish the last oj 


against Hitler. 


What is lacking apparently is a 
power and prestige as a nation 


his appeal to Pro 


‘ 
et 1) 
sident 


sm. And we know that Czechoslovakia 


pportunity for a successful stand 
recognition f our 
Léon Blum points out in 


Roosevelt for action th 


ica’s moral and material support will be decisive in case 


of war. Because of this fact 1 could also be decisive for 
peace. The United States controls clo to half of the 
world’s supply of the raw materials which are crucial 
for war purposes. It is the world’s lead ommercial 
nation. It possesses more than.55 per cent of the world’s 
gold supply, and 1s practically the only f inter 
national credit. Moreover, it ts sufficiently ret 1 from 
European political rivalries to have a moral influence 

denied to even the gre itest of th Fur pean pr wel 

And. to complete the picture President Re vel } S 


a tremendous pers nal pr tige He 


himself to be courageous and fair and to p in uNn- 


usual amount of 


It is true that the Neutrality 


political sagacity. 


Act prevent the President 


from stating uncquivocally that the 1 ul of the 
United States would be at the disposal of 1 that 
took up arms against aggression. But 1 for 
the President to exercise leadership of a fer rt, a 
ty pe which need not involve specific Eu mit 
ments. Assuming that Czechoslovakia rejcct Anglo 
French plan for its national suicide, drastic a n will 
be necessary to avert war. Hitler will have gos 0 far 
that he cannot well back down. The Briti ind French, 
having yielded to the utmost, can scarcely | pected to 
restrain Germany further by their own They 


would probably jump, however, at a suggestion 


for an 








international conference emanating from Washington. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail has already proposed that 
summon such a conference, arguing elo- 


quently from the point of view of a sister North Amert- 


can democracy which, even more certainly than the 
United States, would be engulfed in any prolonged strug- 

in Europe. The United States alone is in a position to 
call a conference broad enough to give a fair considera- 
tion to th hole problem of European minorities 


The United States is not perhaps in a position to make 
political commitments at such a gathering. But 
's ussue of The Nation, tt 


is we pointed out in last week 


can aid in a general settlement through economic ap- 
ment. It could offer favorable trade agreements to 
the countries of Europe which would accept a humant- 


! 
tarian settlement of their minoritics problems, backing 


this up, | rhaps, by credits and loans to be used in 
economic reconstruction. While there can be no guaranty 
i ir until the democracies are prepared to accept 
the ri of a united stand against lawlessness, President 
Roosevelt does have a chance to make a significant move 
toward peace without involving this country in danger 
f war. Pr rhaps it 1s too late, but is it not worth a trial? 
Y 

- 

Shuffle the Cards 
HAT our national prosperity lepends on the main- 
tenance of adequate mass purchasing power has 
become a part of American thinking in the past 
few years. It may be regarded as the basic idea of the 


New Deal. Expenditures for relief and publi works, aid 
to farmers, and legislative action to strengthen the bar- 
gaining power of labor have all drawn their theoretical 
justification from this premise. The report made by the 
Incomes 
in the United States,” like the study made by the Brook- 


ings Institution of “America’s Capacity to Consume,” 


National Resources Committee on “Consumer 


shows how serious is the condition confronting the 
in this fundamental phase of its 
Millions ar 


decet The President did not exaggerate when he spoke 


country 


economy. 


compell 1 to live below the minimum of 


of a third of the nation as “ill fed, ill clothed, ill 
h l the 1 im | me of the lowest third of our 
population during the period covered by the committee's 
tatisticias (71 per consumer unit, that is, family 
or single individual living alone 

13 i released by the National Resources 
Com fo more than merely buttress the earlier find- 
ines of the Bookings Institution. The latter were based 
on |] ), and disclosed the superficial character of our 
prosperit Ih ymmutt ; survey was based upon the 


eriod from July, 1935, through June, 1936, and indi- 


ites how little th 


a 


New Deal, for all its brave cloquence, 


has been able to do about this, our fundamental problem, 


The twelve months covered by the report on cor 


incomes comprised the third fiscal year of the Ro 


Administration and were marked by continued | 
upturn; they can be taken as a fair laboratory test 
progress the President has made. The Brooking 
and the committee's study differ in methods but ar 
parable enough for broad purposes. The former 
that in 1929 0.1 per cent of the families at the t 


as much income as 42 per cent of the famtlics 


bottom. The latter reveals that in the third year of th 


Deal the top 1 per cent of the nation’s consun 
had almost as much income as the lowest 

One-third of America’s families and individu 
$780 income in the fis 


sumers had less than 


1935-36; one-half had less than $1,070: two-thit 


than $1,459: nine-tenths received less than $2.50\ 


richest 0.5 per cent had an income equal to the | 


income as the poorer half; the highest 10 per c 
These 


warn us that the hyperbole of politi il combat ts as 


more income than the lower two-thirds 


tive as the shricks and moans of the usual ws 


match. The antagonists suffer little damage, thous 


customers are thrilled. This is hardly 


Nor, unfortunately, is it much of a New Deal. The 


have hardly been reshuffled. 


We have no desire to detract from what the Pt 


has accomplished nor to overlook the powerful eco: 
tides against which he must swim. But we think th 


has come to take stock. It should be clear by now 


neither pump priming nor the organization of 


though both are important, is enough to raise and 1 


“commut 


1O pet 


p 
third; the highest 3 per cent took as much of the nat 


I 


{ 


tribute the national income to the degree necessary 


are to stabilize our economy. What success the Nev 


has achieved is attributable primarily to inflationary 


ures; AAA, relief, and collective bargaining have 


to the income of the poorer classes; higher prices 


siphoned most of it back into the pockets of th 


Taxation, credit expansion for spending, labor's 


hanced power to obtain better wages and working « 


tions have prevented hunger, stimulated production 


f 
i 


increased the income of the farmer and worker, bu 


are weapons of limited application. They have n 


preciably changed the relative shares of poor and 1 


the national income. Nor, what is more important, 


they proved effective enough to raise production cl 


its potential output. The problem is not an arithn 


one. We are not called upon to divide an apple \\ 


faced with the task of setting our productive caj 


free from the fetters that prevent their full utili 


We cannot do this by cutting down real wealth 
piling up real debt. Direct government action must | 
idle men and idle materials together. Some measur 


social control are necessary if we are to en 1 the pat 


of want amid plenty. 
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DA WORKS, L1tb., 


hose past history and present wealth are one of the 


ore important, if less publicized, reasons for Ger- 
longing for the Sudcten area of Czechoslovakia. 


se the National Socialist Icaders are usually 


te spcak only about “German blood,’ “Czech 


and the 
: gun-turning and shell-pressing plants of Skoda. 
Goring, however, who 1s endowed with less 


than some of his colleagues, declared last spring 


ile the Sudetens were undoubtedly worthy of 
the Skoda Works were much more interesting. 
of the Field Marshal's tongue was obviously 
ind Propaganda Minister Goel bels at once 


azi newspapermen to mention it. Unpleas- 


would have resulted had Goring’s statement 
nown abroad, for everyone is aware that th 
f Skoda control to a large extent the munitions 
of Central and Southeastern Europe. 


] / } . ‘1 ‘ ne 
Oda started modc tly: in 1866 he | ame 


f the tiny Count Waldstein Works in Piisen, 
rope’s most famous beer is made, at that time 
city. The plant had but 120 workers, and 
Austro-Prussian War, when many of the men, 


wcrc drafted for active service, the 


} 
auring 


< 


, , 

atr¢ pcd {i 2 De | xactiy fifty years later, 
} J 

} \ © } a ++ 7 Pe 

d War, the opposite occurred: 


soldiers were 
manufacture munitions at the Skoda Works, 
ployed by then not 33 but 33,000 workcrs. 
g this half-century the Skoda industry—uits 
died in 1900, and his son and successor, Karl, 


succeeded in transforming 


— 


a baron in 1914 


ited Pilsen workshop into the largest metal- 


trust of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Finan- 
organization was controlled by Krupp, but a 
mber of shares were held by Vickers. After the 


’ 


1 ) . 1 } 
he situation changed. Pilsen and Skoda were 


; 


r 1 
ver & Czechoslovakia; Krupp Was asked t< step 
} ) A’ . marty veut 
VICKErsS Was Sct asi «a too. J ncw parduicr now 


picture. While Czechoslovakia was discussin; 


‘ 


ages and dangers of having a large trust in a 
intry, and the Prague government was consider- 

visal ility of c nfiscating Skoda and turning it 
dest state arsenal, the famous French munitions- 
it of the Cay ital 


Under his directorship 


hneider acquired 56 per cet 


! 
incider meant busincss. 


; 
f 


ilfed one ind endent company after another: 


nt United Machine Works of Praguc in 192) 


; 


Hitler Wants Skoda 


By VLADIMIR POZNER 


is a huge world-wide trust 


“will of God,’ not mentioning the 





the om. Pancras coal mines in 1922. the Koma 


yards on the Danube 1n 1923, the Iron and Steel Works 


and Klement automol 


of Hradek in 1924, the 


) 


factory in 1925. 


| aurin 


Today Skoda owns nine huve metallurgi 


chinery works in Czechoslovakia, as we 
coal, iron-ore, and lignite min 
works, foundries, forges, and machine-build 
compete with the largest world corperati 

position to supy ly all kinds of power stations 
plete equipment, from the structural wo: 


finest electrical apparatus. It 1s the most in 


car manufacturer in Czechoslovakia. turning out ev 


conceivable type of automobile. It sells electric traveliny 


and tubc 
to ith Afri 


i¢ bridges over the Chirroud and Kazimir 


cranes to Chile and cast-stcel mooring posts 
, " ’ ] ‘ 
Ou refinery tanks to the Arventin 
crushing gold-containing orc: 
+} 
il 
Persia, the ¢ hapet Electrical and Waterwork 
hat, the Casablanca sugar refinery in Moroc 
kong brewery. If you travel on Chin 
railways, you are drawn by Skoda locomotiy 
cross the Atlantic on the Normandie, you d 
the cast-steel parts manufactured by Sk 
But Skoda specializes in destruction, puttir 
instrument that human ingenuity has de 
death and ruin. Pouring out of the Skoda Wi 
days a year are guns of all bores and for all 
light 


and coastal guns, howitzer: 


rifles, machine-guns ficld, aircraft, 
shells. and bombs of all calil 
mines, tanks, and armored trains. The pride 
poration 1s its Pilsen works, which are a cit) 
selves with a private railway statior 
miles of track, but equally Important from Hit! 


are the companics Skoda controls both in Czech 


T 

I 
and outside. Within the country are the 1 
firm Konstruktiva, the Cable Works Kladno 
slovak Arms Manufacturing Works at Brno, th 
slovak Air Transport Company of Prague, whi 
a practical monopoly in the field of national 


tion, and the Avia Aecroplan« 


fighting, bombing, recon n t sport 
planes which are sold all over the world as 
the B Ieias Latvian, Yuvoslavian, Rumanian 
armics. In Poland the Polski Zaklady Skoda, « 
called the Polish Ske« da, is the a intry $s best 


war-material factory. In Rumania the Pragu 


portant motor 


mortars, guns for batt! 











tion controls the metallurgical works of Ploesti, on 
which the Rumanian army depends to a great extent for 
j quip! In Hungary Skoda owns several arms and 
munitions plants and also has large holdings in the 
Ungarische Kredit-Anstalt, the largest bank in Hungary. 


If there were the least doubt about the significance of 
Skoda minds of National Socialist leaders, Krupp 
would bring them to reason. The Essen magnate, whose 
influence in Germany today ranks second only to that of 
the highest Nazi officials, has never forgotten or for- 
given what he terms his eviction from the Skoda Works. 
During the World War he built in Berndorff, Austria, a 
munitions plant to help equip the Central Powers’ 


armies. After their defeat he undertook to develop his 
Austrian branch to compete with Skoda. He even en- 
listed the support of Vickers, which had not liked the 
necessity of giving up its share in the Pilsen works. In 
post-war Austria, Krupp-Berndorff became one of the 
chief centers for Anschluss propaganda, financing the 
Austrian Nazis precisely as the Essen firm put funds at 
the disposal of Hitler before he seized power. Soon after 


the murder of Dollfuss the police discovered that Krupp- 


if 


HOMAS E. DEWEY, the Sir Galahad of the 

forces for clean government and New York's prize 

racket buster, is the white hope of the Republican 
Party. Despite the temporary collapse, in a mistrial, of 
his spectacular case against Tammany Leader James J. 
Hines, he is still by far the outstanding Republican candt- 
date for Governor of New York. In fact, he is about the 
only one with any hope of success. If he ts n yminated 
it the convention which meets at Saratoga on September 
24 and eventually elected, he will unquestionably be a 
incipal contender for the White House in 1940. Even 
if he turns down the nomination in order to finish his 
job as New York County's district attorney, Dewey 1s 
destined, unless prospects shift considerably, to play a 
in national politics. 
Yet virtually nothing is known of this young prosecu- 
» from his skill and success in sending criminals 
to prison. He has had no experience in governmental 
administration and has never offered a semblance of a 
political program or platform. If he has any convictions 


ca taxation, relief, labor boards, soctal security, or any 


of the other issues of governmental policy which confront 


1 Chief Executive in Albany or Washington, he has 
never expressed them. In fact, a study of some 5,000 


magazine and newspaper clippings covering his seven 





Dewey for Governor ? 


BY FRED WOLTMAN 





Berndorff had supplied arms to the Nazis who ki 
Austrian Chancellor. 

What complicates the situation is that not on! 
but Skoda gave money to Hitler before he 
Fiuihrer—large amounts of money. The Nazis 
ceived these gratuities naturally won't admit it, 
man who transacted the business was Alfred |] 
stein, who in 1928 jumped or fell from a plan 
over the English Channel. Hitler and Goring mu 
today when they think of the shortsighted Mr. I 
stein who used to present them with apprecial 
in order to keep Central Europe safe for gun-ma 
for the Skoda directors, they have not much t 
about. They probably did not even feel flatter: 
Hermann Goring declared that their munitions 
were of greater interest to the Third Reich tha 
Sudetenland. They certainly know that the N 
Socialist leaders plan to merge their company 
huge metallurgical and mining trust called H 
Goring Werke, which comprises all the plants of Kr 
rival, Fritz Thyssen, and, since the annexation of A 
the wealthy Alpine Montan Gesellschaft. 






years in public life fails to disclose that he has any 


lying political or social philosophy whatever. H 


consistently refused to commit himself on current iss 


with one obscure exception—during his last 

campaign he indorsed the housing-reform vicv 
previous speaker by pointing out that if they | 
the office of district attorney might not be n 


The day after his election as district attorney 


asked in a press conference for his opinions on cj 
punishment. He replied, smiling, “After all, I'm 


young. You can’t expect me to solve all the pi 
of the world.” 

Persons closely associated with Dewey know 
nothing of his social views apart from the fact 
is a Republican and definitely conservative-mind 
has described himself as a “New Deal Republican 
out elucidating the peint. The sum total of his phi 
has been: “Abolish patronage and racketecri 
break up the alliance between crime and the pol: 
and the problems of government will be solved 

This lopsided emphasis on crime which is 
stance of all his public statements was summed 


a speech he made last June on receiving an h 


degree at Brown University. Talking on the “D 


ship of Crime,’” Dewey said, “In every city ws 
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zed crime sapping at the vitals of democracy”; 
e called upon the Commencement audience to fight 
vicious interlocking of crime and politics.’” “The 





has come,” he said, ‘““when democracy must fight 





ing on all sides. There must be a restoration of 





ronment from the hands of political machines.” 





( usly, this is the creed of a sincere prosecutor, and, 





ewey's case, a brilliant prosecutor as well. For a 
= S 





al leader it is a dangerous oversimplification of the 





ems of government. 





Dewey's ideas aside from those on crime may be 






\ his methods are not. He has probably been the 
lest, most ruthless prosecuting official in the his- 





, New York. 


has blanketed the district attorney's office with a 





hip no Tammany prosecutor would dare attempt. 





has established a practice, considered pe rmicious 





spapers, of feeding out information about cases 





tice without allowing himself to be mentioned as 






e. Under past prosecutors reporters were at 





to come and go as they pleased through the dis- 





' 1 : — . ena 
rney s building, talking to assistants about pend- 
; 





and digging out whatever information they 


} 5 
his first month as district attorney Dewey issued 





} - ’)} i | . 
ential order forbidding his staff to talk to news- 





about offi matters on pain of instant dis- 





When he learned the order had reached the 





rs he angrily threatened to fire the employee 






step was to close off the bridge between his 





and the Criminal Courts building, ‘where the 





located. To get into the seven-story prose- 





iiding the newspapermen are required to give 





} 


business, and destination to a police attend- 





illy announces them. 








] } 1 - " 
formation from the office clears through an offi- 






representative, a former newspaperman. Mr. 





mself is frequently inaccessible. For a time not 


4 





press representative was readily available, and 





hot after information to satisfy an impatient 






had to cool their heels at an outside bench until 






in. finally, by a flunkey. After an outburst of 





Dewey made his contact man more accessible. 






news from this vast public office must clear 
I 





ress representative, it is naturally always 





1c office. There has been a rumor that a 





rable number of minor cases have been lost be- 





+} Oy ‘ ’ 5 ; , nm . O« 
the inexperience of Dewey's young deputies. 


rs } 


; have tried to check the facts without success. 







t a cens¢ rship may be safe enough in an office run 





integrity credited to Mr. Dewey's. Under a 





ny incumbent it would give the political machine 





carte blanche for manipulating criminal cases, free of 





pe scrutiny. The incompetence, politics, and graft 





the press disclosed over a period of years about 








mark in political clubs had been, ‘Nobody will ever get 


Dewey's predecessors came from information dug ip 
within the office itself. 

On the rare occasions that he is willing to be quoted 
Dewey hands out a brief, typewritten statement. Hence 


, 


most of the news from the district attorney's office 
is pinned on the statement “it was learned” or “‘it 1s 
known,” or the story is published as a bare fact on the 
newspapers sole responsibility. Frequently Mr. Dewey 
has vehemently rebuked reporters for putting his name 
to a story he gave out the day before. The new spapers 
themselves are not happy about this arrangement, but 
they accept it on the ground that Dewey is performing 


a rarc public SCrvice. 


Dewey's personal attitude varies. At times he is ex- 
ceedingly cordial; at others he is uncooperative and curt. 
Generally the newspapermen regard him as high-handed, 
to put it mildly, and as willing to mislead them if it suits 
his purpose. For example, for several days before the 
Hines indictment, the biggest logal story of the year, was 
made public, he denied reports that the Tammany leader 
was involved in a case before him. When reporters tricd 
to confirm a report that State Senator Julius S. Berg was 
under investigation, Dewey denied it. Several days later 
Berg committed suicide, and Dewey, without being 
quoted, gave out the facts of Berg's secret indictment on 


charges of taking bribes to obtain liquor licenses and 


egislation favorable to taxicab intere 

Dewey's ruthlessness in pursu ng crm ils 1s consid 
ercd his strongest attribute as a prosecutor. He himself 
regards it as the best we Ipon aga ist ¢ nized crime 
The name of Charles (Lucky ) Luciano wv nknown to 


the Ne W Y« rk public and the pe lice had pott 1 the 


Italian vendetta chief as merely a small-scale racketeer, 
until Dewey's investigators arrested him in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. Thereafter Mr. Dewey built up Lud New 


York’s Racketeer No. 1, the czar of organized prostitu- 

tion and many other rackets in New York City. Luciano 

went to Dannemora for thirty years. It was on the testi- 

mony of pimps prostitutes and alleged ai who turned 

state’s evidence that Luciano was convicted. They were 
; 


set free as a reward for coc perating with th 


In the case of Hines, whom Dewey charged with being 


part of a conspiracy to run Harlem's profital lottery 
business, the first indictments named Dutch Schultz, the 
murdered beer racketecr, George Weinberg, and two 
Negro “numbers” bankers, Alexander Pompez and 


Joseph Mathias Ison. Dewey announced that Pompez 
and Ison were key figures in the racket and charged them 
with thirteen felonies and a misdemeanor. Hines was 


not mentioned, and whether Dewey knew he was in- 


volved is not known. Once Hines’s head popped up, 
however, Dewey saw his chance to destroy Tammany’s 


powerful, long-suspect leader. For years a common re- 
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the goods on Jimmy Hines.”” Former Judge Samucl 
another relentless investigator of municipal 
corruption, had tried for years to nail Hines and failed, 
although he did force New York’s popular Jimmy 
Walker to resign as mayor under fire. 

With Hines in the case, Pompez and Ison became 
minor figures. When they turned state’s evidence, Hines’s 
1 them to admit under cross-examination 
to reduce the thirteen felony 
counts and one misdemeanor count to a single misde- 
meanor charge if they pleaded guilty and that he had 
promised to recommend a suspended sentence. Both ad- 


mitted running policy banks grossing hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars a year, Ison’s collecting $14,000 a week 
and Pompez’s $7,000. The presiding justice, Ferdinand 
Pecora, at once declared he would not be bound by any 

ich recommendation, and he rebuked Dewey for offer- 
ing to have his witnesses plead guilty in front of the 
Hines jury after the defense pointed out that Dewey had 
failed to secure a guilty plea before they. turned state's 
eviden 

Dewey's genius for obtaining convictions lies in his 
unique method of first getting the goods on minor par- 
ticipants in a racket, then holding them as material wit- 


1 
nesses or defendants for n 


1onths, and on threat of sending 
them to prison at last obtaining confessions. His critics 
regard the method as a great deal more effective than 
the third degree, which Dewey disdains. 

Many courtroom spectators at the Hines trial felt 


Dewey was overzealous, considering the strict rules of 


court procedure, The record is full of rebukes by Pecora. 
From a strictly legal point of view there seems to be little 
doubt that Pecora was justified in declaring a mistrial 
after Dewey interjected an unrelated crime—the poultry 
racket—into the lottery case. The opinion of some law- 
yers seems to be that Dewey violated an elementary 
textbook rule. Others think his action defensible from a 
broader legal standpoint, at the same time admitting that 


a rather fine legal question was involved. 


On one issue, in addition to crime and racketeering, 
Dewey has held to a firm line. That ts labor unionism. 
He has kept his 

l 


ning of his carcer as a rackets prosecutor, 


skirts clear of clashes with labor. Almost 
from th 
he has followed the dictum that incidental violence in a 
labor controversy does not constitute racketeering unless 
paid strong-arm men are involved. He 
ide one mustal hat of announcing that there was a 


reign of terror in the fur industry and that he had ar- 


f 1 three professional thugs from the union who were 
intimidating and assaulting fur manufacturers. It devel- 
ped that tl f lefendants were old-time members 
f the American Federation of Labor Fur Workers’ 
l'nion. The evidence was vague and Dewey Ict three 


us pass without bringing them to trial. Since then he 


has steered clear of labor unions unless there was 
evidence of racketeering. As a result he has ke; 
good-will of the C. I. O. and, with less enthusias 
the A. F. of L. In fact, the closest he has com: 
stand on social questions was a remark on collecti, 
gaining: “No intelligent man, whether he be em; 
or employee, can fail to support enthusiastically th 
of organized labor. Neither business nor labor ca: 
per unless business is fair to organized labor, and 
by collective bargaining can enforce its deman 
decent living conditions and a fair wage.” 

Without the least sympathy for communism, h 
the support of trade-union Communists. The firs 
indorsement for Dewey as district attorney came | 
Communist law office on August 11, 1937, becaus: 
he sent the leaders of the restaurant union to pris 
shaking down night-club and restaurant ownet 
Communists won control of the affiliated unions. A 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune, that conseq 
“was looked upon with equanimity, indeed appro 
Dewey investigators, for during the years in which | 
16 and 302 have been known as racketeering unio 
left-wing locals have had the reputation of being 1 
ably honest labor unions.” 

In the painters’ union the Communist leaders 
city-wide strike last year. Faced with oppositio 
membership meeting called to ratify an unsatisfa 
agreement with the contractors, they produced D 
then in the midst of his campaign for district att: 
The rackets prosecutor told how he had seized the | 
of the painters’ union nineteen months before, r 
that the former corrupt leaders had been voted 
office, and predicted that no gangster would ever « 
the kick-back in the union ‘‘so long as you hay 
leadership and so long as I am district attorney of N 
York County.” Three thousand painters cheered a: 
got about the strike. 

The Communist tssue is significant only in so fa 
demonstrates that Dewey is concerned not with the 
nomics of communism but with the assistance lef! 
unionists have given him in exposing union corru| 
Actually, it is doubtful if he would get any subst 
support from labor's left or right wing as candid 
governor. 

In his college days at Michigan, Dewey was shy 
ing, and inactive in university life. Now he has 
variable rule: all photographs of himself must be | 
When a photographer snapped him informally 
years ago he flew into a rage and demanded t! 
plates be destroyed. He quickly calmed down 
never permits a photograph without his coat on a 
tic adjusted. His conceit is a source of wonder, and 
admiration, to persons close to him, who tend to 1 
it as a potent weapon against the dragon crime. W! 


a recent press conference reporters were trying 
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nd Dewey had none to give them, a wit among 


vspapermen suggested he try the “official spokes- 


policy of President Hoover. 





replied Dewey laughing. “That was used unsuc- 





ly once before, as I recall, by a greater man than I.” 





ere’s a story,” said the reporter. “Dewey's slip- 






vy is himself a hard worker, and he ts a slave- 





to his staff. His effectiveness in the technique of 





PERIMPOSE a map of the Netherlands East 
dies on one of the United States. You will be sur- 


ised. If you put the western tip of Sumatra at San 





Fs o, the eastern extremity of the island empire, 





Guinea, will be about 500 miles out in the Atlantic, 





thern extremity in Borneo will be in North Da- 





d the southern extremity, below Timur, some- 
1car New Orleans. 


nds are important mainly becau 








they are 





produce pepper, sugar, tea, coffee, tin, rubber, 





and, incidentally, 95 per cent of the 





quinine. They pour a stream of wealth into the 





country, Holland, ten thousand miles away by 






K.L. M. (Royal Netherlands Air Line), and are 
for Dutch business energy and colonial enter- 
They are packed tight with natives. under the 






2 sun; Java is the most densely populated country 





vorld. exceeding even Japan. 


about 8.000.000 of them at home, rule 






h colonial empire of at least 65,000,000 by 





s which in some ways arc a sharp contrast to these 





itish in India or Malaya or the adjacent portions 





Korneo and New Guinea. In British India the over- 





neg problem, the problem which every viceroy 
£ I | 





ice every minute of the day, is that of his relation 





Indians. This problem hardly exists in the Nether- 





} 


Indies in the same sense. The Indians in British 





re a tremendous political force. The Indian Na- 





Congress 1s 


pledged to attainment of indépend- 





d Congress cabinets are functioning in seven out 





provinces. But in the Netherlands Indies politi- 





clousness is primitive, the autonomy movement 1s 





held in check, and the governor general rules 





is he pleases. There is an electorate of some 35,- 
0 in British India. But in the Netherlands Indies 


hardly an electorate at all. A Volksraad, or peo- 






| ssembly, does exist, but twenty-two of its sixty 


4 





rs are appointed, and the others are elected on a 
PI , 





Why the Dutch kear Japan 


BY JOHN GUNTHER 





prosecuting crime 1s unparalleled. But hi omplish- 
ments have been limited to that narrow ficld. New York 
had another district attorney whose spect ir 
tions sent him to the governor's chair. That was Charl 
S. Whitman, a Republican and a reform prosecutor; and 
his record as Chief Executive of the state was « of 


worst in recent New York history 
another Whitman or will prove to be a J] hlican 


messiah remains to be scecn. 









fe 


very limited franchise. The Volksraad may not even 
initiate legislation, and the Parliament in Holland has 
the right to countervene any measure it may adopt. 

Yet despite the rigidity of the Dutch system it has 
certain characteristics which make for closer relations 
between Dutch and native than cxist between British and 
Indian. For onc thing, the land of the Netherlands Indies 
may not be bought er sold, even by Dutchmen; its title 
is vested in the people and rt may be held only on lease. 
In British India, on the other hand, all land belongs, in 
theory at least, to the British crown. Again, the Dutch 
civil service, called the Binnenlandch Bestuur, seems to 


get closer to the poo} le than the Civil Service in 


India. Native administrators called regent ven though 
they work under Dutch residents or governors, have con- 
siderable local influence and authority. Again. in the 


vital matter of personal relations the Dutch have more 
liberal views than the British. In the old days inter- 
marriage between Dutch and natives was encouraged. 


Whereas in British India a half-caste 1s considered a 


I lack and lab rs under much social and official hand ap, 
in the Netherlands 


white man and may obtain important jobs in adminis- 


Indies a half-caste is considered a 
tration. 
In 1933 a series of very severe “crisis Measures” was 


introduced in the Netherlands Indies. The object was to 


counteract the ravages of the world depression; in four 
years the total trade of the islands had fallen 69 per cent, 


The new decrees gave the governor gen ral the right to 


limit and license both imports and exports, to 


local trade and industry, to fix prices, to de 
not expand. T] budget 


( ntrol 
ide whether 
a business could or could 
was slashed almost in half, from a 


763,364,000 guilders to 485.706.0000 in 1933. Taxes 


} 


went up; salaries went down. The remedies were drastic, 


and the patient just managed to recover. Accompanying 
the crisis decrees came some pretty big steps toward 


political dictatorship. The governor was given power to 


ul | 


forbid political activity by government servants, and to 


sarty, to abolish public meetings, to 


a 
mtroi the ft 
cont l } 


sts, telephones, telegrams, and local trans- 
i < 

h of the crisis decrees plus resentment at what 

: political regimentation produced much 

ine result was what came to be called the 


itus bill, which requested the Queen “to 


government of the Netherlands 

in accordance with terms of 

ion.’ This was a veiled hint at 
irticle I of the 

f the Dutch colonies and the home 


1937, the 


ynstitution pro 


bill was passed on June 15, 
who are usually more Dutch 

ing with the native Nationalists. The 

has referred the petition back to the 


very serious and far-reach 


+ 


two groups. The moderates 
h tends to dampen their ardor, 

h rule to Japanese. They lo not 
; with Holland if this would make 
ible. They want 


ther hand, who 


dominion 
ill them- 
independence. The grie 

several. The first and most 

sucks all the wealth out of 

Indies are run for exploitation and 
government. The Indies, they say, 
blood and get little in return. Second, 

Dutch administration of 


itional system. This tends to keep t 


deliberately 
he 
ion and to prevent the normal growth 


Third, they call the crists meas- 


lominant problem of the Neth- 

Ihe war in China has thrown a 
possibility of eventual Japanese 
south. In Malaya and Singapore, by 
1 an atmosphere of confidence. The 
a way a monument, a tribute, to 
rves to reassure Britain. 

though they don’t like to 
fe mselves. Hol- 
but it could not afford a 
Indies im- 


ght think that the Dutch would as- 


ent to make the 

. sc will be busy in China for a long 
inds too full for other adventures, but on 
95 Of Japan in China is what worries 


han ls i 
An additional point, the Dutch say, is that the 


st. One adventure sometimes suggests an- 


other, 


The NATI YN 


Japanese army in China ts earning such kudos th 
Japanese navy might be tempted to imitate its su 
adjacent fields. This seems pretty far-fetched. B 
Dutch are alarmed from every angle. I do not 
the Japanese of aggressive intentions toward the N 
lands Indies. But I do know that ten out of ey 
Dutchmen I met thought that Japan had hungry ce 
the Indies. 

The Dutch assert that Japanese agents are busy al 
on the islands. They tell scare stories of Japanese r 
officers disguised as laundry- 
men, of Japanese fishing 
boats which are preliminary 
eyes for Japan’s navy. Re- 
cently a Japanese tra ler, 
prowling in coastal waters, 
was fired on and sunk by 
Dutch guards. One story, 
which I could not confirm, 
described a Japanese timber 
concession near Balikpapan, 
in Borneo, where tracts of 
forest were supposed to have 
been cleared as secret landing 
fields for aircraft. Another i 
story tells of a landing field oe 

Dutch 


location, Japan 


near Samarang, Java, supposedly S( 


;¢ spies found it. But the Dut 


i 
' 


tinue to call it their only ‘‘secret’’ field in the hoy 
the Japanese won't find others which really are 
away. 

The Dutch appear to be rather suspicious of 
own natives in military matters. The native trooy 
instance, are not allowed to train with machine 
heavy guns. Natives are not permitted to visit 
warships. So when a Japanese cruiser called at Ch 
Java, it was smart Japanese tactics to invite th 
population aboard. The Dutch, in fact, accuse the | 
nese of encouraging and secretly subsidizing th 
outspokenly anti-Dutch of the native political gr 

Dutch military preparation is active. The experts 
that the islands could not be defended—not all ot 
at any rate—from comprehensive or major atta 
they are busily intent on making such an attack 
the attacker. This, unfortunately, costs mone 
Netherlands Indies defense budget went up frot 
90,000,000 guilders in 1936-37 to not less thai 
000,000 in 1937-38. Part of the cost is being d 
by a 2 per cent export tax. The rule is that th 
government supports the navy, the Indies gov 
the army. As there ts no separate air force, wings 
attached to both army and navy, aviation cost is 

The Dutch navy in Indies waters would be no 
for Japan; it has no battleships and only four c! 


There are eight to ten destroyers and perhaps a 
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rines: nine more submarines are being built. A 
g 


| base exists at Sourabaya, at the other end of Java 
Batavia. The army is proportionately stronger, and 
believed that the Indies could put about 50,000 
g men in the field, perhaps more. Most attention 
1 to the air force. The navy is buying Dornier DO 
bombers in considerable number; forty-two are 
sed to be available at the moment. The army, like 
K. L. M., buys from the United States; recently forty 
1 Martin bombers arrived, and it is believed that 
ny more are on order. American engineers and in- 
rs are on duty at Bandoeng, the mountain town 
hours from Batavia which is army headquarters. 
major line of Dutch defense is to rely on diplo- 
which means, in a word, support from England. 


British support should be forthcoming 1f London 


ny sense (something occasionally doubted these 
, because an enemy in the East Indices would cut 
ine from Australia to India and would endanger 
pore. If diplomacy fails, the Dutch hope to fend 
tack by mines, by submarines, and by attack on an 
y fleet from the air. I heard hush-hush talk of an 
se built on Ambon, an islet between Borneo and 
Guinea. Recently Batavia was treated to an expe ri- 
il blackout. It was judged successful, though one 
bomber crashed. But probably the Japanese 
by this time where Batavia 1s. 
panese commercial penetration is also a preoccupa- 
n the Indies. For many years Japanese business was 
portant; roughly, from 1914 to 1929 "it did not 
1 10 per cent of the total import trade. But after 
ash of 1929 the Japanese began to underscll the 
ries of the West and to multiply their exports to 
lies. In 1928, for example, Holland contributed 
per cent of the islands’ imports and Japan only 
per cent. But in 1934 the Dutch share of imports 
ned to 12.98 per cent, and Japan's share rose to 
+ per cent. Alarmed, the Dutch proceeded to impose 
| restrictions on Japanese products, and decreed that 
tain proportion of Japanese exports to the Indics 
cent—must be carried in Dutch ships. Even so, 
¢ textiles, shoes, chemicals, rubber goods, bicycles, 
goods, and so on continued to be pumped into the 
The home country found it impossible to com- 
vith Japanese low wages plus the depreciation of 
n. A Japanese-Dutch trade conference took place 
tavia, but broke up after six months of wrangling 
the Japanese demanded not only trade rights in 
iter Possessions (Borneo, Sumatra, New Guinea, 
her islands) but the right to “develop” them, 
pment presumably meaning agricultural and min- 
oncessions. 
Netherlands Indies might be called the Big Loot 
whole South Pacific region. Consider the wealth, 


and potential, of islands which could produce all 














of the world’s rubber, all of its quinine, and much of its 


coffee, and which at the moment do produce 20 per cent 
of the world’s tin, 20 per cent of its copra, 11 per cent of 
its oil, 12 per cent of its tea, about ‘ ) per cent of its 


} 


wrapped tobacco, and a good share of its pepper, clor 


and other spices. No wonder the Dutch, their 


full, fear that the Japanese have eyes on th ric] 
- ‘ 
But in any consideration of J nese poli n this 
arca, as well as of repercussions to that policy, one must 
i 
keep three other spots in mind, not inting Singapor 
i > : i 
First. Indo-Chit Here ¢] a ; ake Lead 
irst, Ina nina cre tl i! 1 al beginning to 
worry about complic wtions which the war in China may 
bring. If the Chinese should lose the great port of Can- 
ton, or should be dislodged from Hank they would 


have to retreat farther to the southwest, and then their 
only outlet to the sca—and to supplics—-would be the 
railway from Yunnanfu to the French port of Haifong. 
And it happens that this railwa t French railway. It 
is French property, serving a French port; and the French 
wouldn't like to see it bombed. The French are worried 
too by Japanese attacks on the Chinese island of Hainan. 
This island, part of the province of Kwangtung, les 
directly opposite northern Indo-China. Several times the 
d 


Japanese have bombarded the chief port, Hoihow, an 
attempted to make a landing, so far without success. The 


French would dislike it extremely should the Japanese 
appropriate this island: it commands Hanoi, the second 
town of Indo-China, and its occupation would, in effect, 
bring Tokyo very close to French interests. 

Second, Siam. Here, in the only independent country 
in southeastern Asia, Japanc se influence ts profound. 
There are no British, French, or Dutch for Japan to 
worry about—only Siamese. The Siamese authorities 
deny with vigor—and truth, I think—-the allegation that 
Japanese counsels dominate their policy; they laugh 
when you repeat stories that Siam 1s becoming a Japanese 
puppet state, but they admit that Japanese firms do big 
business in Siam, that Siam buys w 


hes 
itt i much 


military equipment from Japan, and that a Japanese com- 
pany is charged with the dredging and reconstruction of 
Bangkok harbor. 

Third, the Philippines Obviously if the Philippines 
get complete freedom in 1946, as the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act provides, Japan's already considerable interest in 
Manila and its environs may increa At least most 
Filipinos think so, which accounts for their sudden cool- 
ness to the idea of complete and final severance from the 
United States. The Filipinos would like to be free, but 
they don't want to break off from America if it means 
being gobbled by J pan. The Dutch watch our Philips 
policy carefully. If we let the islands go, they will be in 
a much more serious position vis-a-vis Japan. In fact, if 
we let them 20, the Dutch will call us crazy, and accuse 


us of imperiling their own rich bag. 
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ITH a new world war tragically imminent, the 
Third Reich is bending every effort to establish 

If on the South American continent. The 
German General Staff had high hopes that the Integralist 
putsch engineered by a conspiracy of Brazilian military 
men would give it control of the Brazilian government, 


but its expectations proved ill-founded, for the time 


at least. When the Brazilian putsch failed, Germany 


turned to Chil the next best possibility. Strategically 
Chile is held by the German General Staff to be of ex- 
traordinary importance. Germany bases its war plans on 
the principle that in the event of a new international 
conflict all shipments from South Ameri to Europe and 
the United States must be interrupted at once. All official 


| iblications of the German Admuralty call for a rigorous 


curtailment of overseas commerce from the first day of 


the war 
Io carry out this strategy Germany must have outposts 
in various parts of South America from which land 


naval, and air forces may be launched. It has therefor« 
been the German government's aim for many years to 
place person: whom it controls in positions « f power in 
South American stat nd by this means to obtain bases 
from which to conduct operations in case of war. Vice- 
Admiral Gace 


ow advised the creation of such bases two 
, , ; 
years ago when he wrotk 

We must be farsighted in ous policies . .. This ts 


especially true in the matter of naval out posts The 


further a peopl extends its interest overseas, the more 
nee iry it becomes to protect these interests, and to 
create adequate outpost . . Indeed, the past has shown 
that the strength and efficiency of a great sea power s 
naval outposts pl important and often decisive part 
miuts tore n poli (Miliudrwissenchaftliche Rund sci iu, 
lah i be I, pa 192.) 
German naval strategists are of the opinion that Ger- 
many, lacking naval outposts of its own overscas, must 
eock alliances in all parts of the world so as to obtain the 


use of the naval bases of friendly nations for tts opera- 
tions. This is held to be an Hnportant peace-time task 
that must be performe d with all possible energy. It 1s the 
foundation of all naval war-tim operations 
n any new conflict by waging 


since the 
German navy must be 
relentless war on the enemy's merchant marine. In this 
war U-boats and fast cruisers in large numbers would 
play in mMportant part 

Phe coast of southern Chile and the Straits of Magel- 


it the southernmost point of the continent figure 


Chile as a Nazt Outpost 


BY TH. TETENS ann LUDWIG LORE 





The NAT 


largely in German strategic plans. Naval experts ar 
agreed that here are the best possible positions for 
tions both east and west of South America. Co 
hidden bays offer concealment to cruisers and s 
rines, and a rich hinterland is an inexhaustible so 
supplies. Moreover, living in southern Chile are 1 
thousands of Germans who distinguished themsch 
the last war by their fanatical support of German 
ests. Three volumes published by the German Adn 
deal with Chile's importance for German naval « 
tions. In a foreword Admiral Raeder affirms that 
operations of Count Spee’s famous World War squa 
would have been impossible without the active assist 
of the Germans living there. 

What southern Chile would be to the German n 
another war, Colombia would be to the Air Min 
And if the Panama Canal were to be crippled or 
stroyed by bombing planes taking off from Colombi. 
Germans intrenched along the Straits of Magellan ar 
the Azores would practically control all transport in 
South as well as the North Atlantic. The situation of 


democratic countries would then be seriously affected 


Years ago the German Admiralty assured itsclt 
the islands of Juan Fernandez—Mas a Tierra and 


a Fuera—off the coast of central Chile by a very sin 


expedient. German naval officers and sailors with a | 


for the beauties of these Pacific islands were sent to \ 


a Tierra, popularly believed to be the island of Robi 


Crusoe, to make it their permanent home. About a y 


ago Goebbels sent another shipload of Germans to 


island to produce the story of Robinson Crusoe for 
films. Nominally these islands, which lie in the Pac 


about a thousand kilometers from Valparaiso, belor 


Aina 


According to the Valparaiso Deutsche La Plata Zeit 
of January 9, 1938, the Chilean government made a « 
tain Hugo Weber, a survivor of the squadron of © 


Chile; actually the Germans are in complete cont 


Spee, guardian of the island as a “national park.” Tl 


the “fishing station”’ which the Germans built in its « 

accessible harbor would become a station for Ger: 
U-boats and seaplanes in a future war can hardly 
doubted. When Japan took possession of several desc: 
Chinese islands in September, 1937, and turned them 1: 
ait bases, Major General Carl Haushofer comment: 


This merely confirms what we have always main 
tained, that important island naval bases can be created 


in peace times without a great deal of noisy prepara 











Modern technical facilities make it possible to aprees in all f i ntals w i! (; Na 
form a desolate spot into a valuable naval outpost tional Socialist Party. It is anti-parliamentarian and anti 






’ 


a handful of men and a boatload of equipment. liberal. is based on the leadership | l nd 


litik, Hett 11, page 947 the creation of a single unit 






first German immigrants came to southern (¢ 









an a hundred years ago. Since then three genera 1 sort of sing 1a vners of 
f Germans have lived and prospered there, but land to put it to w vners of 
ill speak the German language, kcep up a distinctly holdings to divide and sell their | ; 
in culture, and feel a deep allegiance to the Reich In the begu g sel tter mM aro 
which their forefathers sprang. Chile’s Germans over the question of 1 l German 
ilways held more or less aloof from the native popu- population suppo I 5 f th 
They are the business men, the traders, and the German Nazis to t lera 
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merchant princes of the country, well off financia 
1 


1 a well-defined social status. They ha 








organizations, and pr 









German radio stations broadcast special 





in German and Spanish of interest to the South Ure cly Aisap} 









ypulation. German motion pictures are sho 












prof ssors, actors, and urtists yf ill kin 1S re 





ym the Reich and receive an enthusiastic f ception 










; not an accident that the National Socialist parties G Danez : indi 

th America all originated in the early part of 1932 ind tl f ol I bor 

was the period in which the National Socialist Party years as lower of H . HICCS 
iny became a real power and obtained the back- were trained in the Reich. P 
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P 4s aod eee : al ee 
yme of the richest industrialists in the Reicl 










was money cnougn an { spare @ party 
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ind well paid igents went forth to all parts of the 








{1 to organize sentiment for the National Socialist FCMAMONS CXITINE | yoen the Aird | 1 and 







nt in preparation for its imminent rise to full 





ists has borne ric! Al UNNS ERR AES 


} 
‘ 
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r. Ihe work of these propagan 





Best les building up a strong Nazi movement which who Das Many connections 






rmeating the native population with its fascist ideol- 


e with South America 








they increased Germany's trac 





| today it is greater than that of Great Britain or the It is largely due to the good work of t German 





1 States. German ships carry by far the largest pa 


South America’s trade and passenger traffic. Between 






ype and Chile they have what amounts to a monopoly, 





{ bring in an uninterrupted stream of National So- 


‘es 





st propaganda material. When Hitler came to power Get ivents pot to 
i j 4 


[he Chilean branch of the National Socialist Party is work at once on the Chilean officers, with the result that 





i 


{1 the Movemente Nacional Socialista. Popularly it today many of the highest military off sin th yuntry 





ywwn as the ““Nacismo,” and its members are called are ruthless supporters of 





istas.”’ The leaders of the movement are German tion was paid to the officers ot 





leans who work in close « operation with Berlin. On between Germany and Chilean aviat yuld hardly be 
ril 2. 1937. the Frankfurter Zeiuun 4 report 1 that the loser Lhe et yf th (hilean air cVvi (;eneral 


in party had a ‘‘self-sacrificing memb rship of from Aracena, was the guest of the rn 












lozen ( 1an language pub- 1937 and was rtained 
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acknowled gi 
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Gonzales von Marées: his associates are Dr. Carlos Germany no 





) 






-cller, the author of the party's igfarian program and 






Dr. Schwarzenberg, the leader of the republican militia. Chilean aviation servi 
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German cause one could mention Ross, the former Min- 








aster of Finance, who, invited by the Reich government, 











p uid a Jong visit to Germany in 1937; Miguel Cruschaga, 








formerly Forcien Minister. now president of the Senate 








and also president of the German-¢ hilean Culture Insti- 
tute: and Senator Alberto Haverbeck. Nazi propaganda 














in Chile, both commercial and political, is directed 











sharply against Great Britain and the United States. It 








harps on the necessity of freeing the smaller states from 








financial subservicnce to Wall Street and the London 
if ity 




















The purpose of the recent Nazi putsch in Chile was to 


give the country a regime that would openly cooperate 








with Germany's military plans in the Pacific. Fortunately 
the Alessandri government ke pt the upper hand. On the 
firmness of its attitude in the future and the strength of 




















its precautionary measures will depend whether these 








German agents and their Chilean friends will continue 
to be a source of fascist infection in the New World. As 


this article 1s written, the cables report from Chile that 

















three Cabinet members have already resigned and been 
replaced as a result of the Nazi revolt. Just what this will 


mean for the deve lopment of Chilean politics is not clear 

















as yet. Certainly the Nazi movement is by no means 








beaten. Investigation disclosed that 12,000 persons con- 








tributed funds to the party in recent months. We may 





expect New uprisings in ¢ hile and in other Latin Amers- 











can countries, for Nazi agents are notoriously hard to 





aiscout ive 








Just as Spain was invaded because of its strategic im- 








portance in a possible war of the fascist powers against 








France and Great Britain, so Latin America 1s being con- 








tended for as a base of operations from which Germany's 








military, naval, and air forces might launch a decisive 





tack on the United States and the Panama Canal in the 














comme world war. 
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In the Wind 


URING THE controversy stirred by Professor William 
Gellermann’s study of the American Legion the New 
Yotk Herald Tribune published a lengthy editorial evaluat- 












































img the survey's findings. The bulk of the editorial was an 








maditment of the Legion: leader ship for its advocac y of the 











bonus and at ithy toward civil liberties; it also assailed 











the vigilante methods used by some Legion posts. In the 








final paragraph, however, the editorial paid tribute to the 











individual members of the Legion. Recently the American 








Legion Monthly featured an excerpt from a IHerald Tribune 











cditonal pratsing the Legion. It turns out to be the same 














cditorial 





with all except the final | iagraph deleted 















A CANADIAN newspaper reports that the Oxford move- 








ment is making impressive inroad among the head-hunter 
tribes of the Papuan jungle. It quotes Geoffrey Baskett of 
the Kwata mission in Papua as declaring that 300 head- 

















The NAT IN 


hunters have been won over in the past sixteen mont! 
Baskett reports that sorcerers are even apologizin 
relatives of those they have put to death. 


ALTHOUGH AMERICAN correspondents report 
Loyalists are still clinging to their positions on the in 
side of the Ebro, Franco's newspapers had them rout: 
wecks ago. In fact, on August 8 one rebel paper descri 
detail the “success’’ of the insurgent counter-attacks, at! 
ing it entirely to the role played by Franco himself 
story announced that “the Leader, always calm, with hi 
on reality and not on the spectacular element in the » 
plied to the ‘reds’ as he did in Brunete, Belchite, and Te: 


IN MANY newspapers the columns of Westbrook | 
and Eleanor Roosevelt are featured in close proximity t 
other ; in the Worcester Evening Gazette recently this re: 
in a strange jumbling of type and the following shit 
style: 

Mr. PEGLER: “Johnny and Anne decided that they h 
go back to Boston this morning to begin getting sett 

Mrs. Roostvett: ‘The big blonde began to roll her 
and squeeze the little bald guy’s hand. It looked like 
rent ali right.” 


BOOM NOTE: “Disclosed by the report of the Nati 
Resources Committee is the fact that the submerged one-t! 
of the nation’s population . . . has an average family inc 
of $471 year—which is considerably above utter pauper 


From an editorial in the Tampa, Florida, Tribune. 


A YOUTHFUL Austrian refugee reports that the tea 
in the all-Jewish school she attended in Vienna are now 
spoken Nazis; Jewish teachers are barred from all sch 
Each day the Nazi-instructed children in the all-Jewish sc) 
sing the psalm “Gott erhalte Israel” (“God Preserve Israc 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTE: Italy's Minister of Nati 
Education has announced a competition for an architect 
project on a religious subject. The competition is descri 
as a “project for a Catholic Christian temple to be erected 
Spanish soil where the battle was most terrific and the hi 
caust of the Italian legions in defense of Latin civilizat 
and Spanish independence was most generous. The archi 
tural design must respect Latin feeling for religion 
country.” 


REPORTS OF a new phase of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo m¢ 

axis are now current in film circles here. A number « 
wealthy Japanese-American importers of Seattle and | 
Northwest are said to have raised a fund of $8,000,006 

build studios in Brazil which will make fascist films for cir 
lation throughout the world. An American representative « 
the interests backing the venture has been quictly combin 
Hollywood for personnel. 





[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippings with source and date or stories that « 

be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 

month for the best item.—¥EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Woodside in the current Harper's Magazine, which te 
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sues and Men 


The Disaster in Europe 
O EVENT exc« pt our entry into the World War 


ever gave me a greater shock than the news of 


t] ylete surrender of Fran ind England 


Hitler and their consent to the dismemberment of 
slovakia. I well appreciate the terrible character 
lecision with which the British Cabinet was con- 


d. It felt that it faced making war in cold blood; 
he 


114, at least, when England decided to go in, th 
ins were in Belgium, the Austrians were fighting 


bia, and a war was really on. Surely no more diffi 


ision ever faced a Cabinet than this jucstion of 


i war which might easily result in the mmplete 


‘5 


tion of London, the greatest capital in the world 
i 


till I cannot believe that Hitler would have dared 
» to war if Rumania, Russia, England, and France 
erved notice on him that they would never consent 

dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Perhaps it was 


es. If so, Hitler 


of personality triur iphed it Berchtesgaden 


iat of Chamberlain; his will 


4 1 
of bluft on both sid ertainly won. 


rorce 
yntrolled. The out- 
is one of the most fearful injustices in the history 
‘modern world. 

“You favore 


igainst war as I 


Then, I may be asked again, | war against 


ler?’’ By no means. I am as resolute 


r was. The difficulty right along has been that the 


itish government and its allies have failed to avail 
selves of far more deadly weapons than guns and 
lanes and warships and non-intercourse. 
great and powerful leader in England would have 


the boycott 


‘d notice on Hitler that if he moved on Czechoslo- 


ikia, Germany would be peacefully shut out of the fam 


of nations. The time to have done that was, of course, 


n Hitler moved into the Rhineland. He would have 
id to retire with his tail between his legs had he been 


+ 


hat time that 


ld by France, England, and Belgium at 
» German and no German communication could cross 
frontiers, and that there must be ymplete cessation 

, 


very business transaction with the nations in 


sritish group. This would have be 
frou] 

tt, 1 admit, but at that time Germany could not hav 
od up against it. Indeed, I do not think it could stand 


against a boy tt now when it 1s dc pen lent upon the 


iter world for so many things that are absolutcly essen 
il to its armament program. If anyone has any doubt 


bout this, let him read the article by Professor Willson 


\ a 
| 


BY OSWALD GAI 


RRISON 


Because England and 
yielded to Hitler at f 
lictator has become the 
powcr! in in th WOT 
Rh ind, yi led on Eth 

Lust t, and no yield 
f fa intr t recorded 
Trea ot Versa Ue 
i i@ final deste Y 

V oodro ilsor 
it Paris. Does anyone 1 
if 1 after signing f 

he had acht | f 
wccomplish? Tl vor yf it 
French and English statesn 

th upnit ; 
Nothing wil Y im. Wi 
in his possesston, Rumania, 
what is left of ( slovak 
i] tim > I idy ) 

lil sh rt I ( mstantino 
; Lf momic union 
so desires, and then he will 
Ira forgotten that he said 
\ yuld 0) er De satisn { 
Stroy 4? 

For England this its the gt 
It degrades it to the position 
power, and Frat sinks 
that was s specially outrag 
its treaty wv Belgium and 
in 1914, now 1s violating tts tt 
with Czechoslovakia and a 
walk in! I cannot see a singl 

vorribl nt save only that 

Cz slovakia yields, as 
such bla treachery and 
for democra erywhere, tl 
hoy y one wil er speal 

If with our 5 

Fran - After th betrayal o 

is well as Eth ia, I dor 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








HE publication of this volume*® is an event in 
American historiography. The author is an inde- 
fatigable worker in the field of interest, and his 

writings are distinguished by freshness of materials, crit- 

ical acumen, and verve of style. That he finds it worth 
while to turn aside from his researches to consider the 
nature of history itself indicates a growing concern with 
the methods and operations of historians, profess nal 
and amateur. And that concern implies that the writing 
of history on the basis of what John R. Commons calls 

“our habitual assumptions” ts on the verge of having a 

sharper examination, which can scarcely fail to enrich 

thought about history, including everything human that 
happens under that rubric. 

Phe major portion of Mr. Nevins’s volume ts devoted 
to a consideration of the materials from which history 1S 
written and the methods of historians. Twelve of his 
fourteen chapters deal with primitive materials for his- 
tory, the mighty torrent.of materials that began to flow 
with writing and printing, the mislcading document, the 
garbled document, Pilate on evidence, problems of his- 
torical construction and interpretation, ideas in history 
(rcligiou polity Ul, phal sophical, and sociological, for 
instance), geographical conditionalities, society and his- 
tory, biography and the ereat-man theory, literary aspects 
of h ry, and the r of history. Appendices em- 
brace bricf historical reading lists, bibliographical aids 
to rescarch, and a short list of works on the study of 


rive the reader food for thought, 


cVvcn whi n he may | moved to dissent here and there 

from | or that particular proposition Students and 

pencral readers of history are put on their guard against 
‘evidence’ and “testimony” lightly, against 

running any theory into the ground, against assuming 

that a dubl page must be true and a purple passage must 
i i 

be tals igainst believi vin the necessary validity ofa 


heavily documentcd chapter. Besides uttering many 


tuncly warnings, Mr. Nevins presents a large amount of 
pertinent information respecting writers of history and 
their works that ought to be a part of the equipment of 

lents, writers, and readers in this field. With nearly 
all schools, except the theological and philosophical, he 


has great pationce and secks to show their specific con- 


*’’The Gateway to History.” By Allan Nevins, D. Appleton- 
Cintury Company. #4. 





ANOTHER BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


tributions to the main stream of historical researc! 


writing. 

Although all of the twelve chapters which const 
the body of the book carry statements, implications 
assumptions relative to the inner nature of histo: 
writing itself, that subject is specifically covered 
chapter entitled History versus the Dogmatists. 
Nevins gives his definition on page 22: “History i 

integrated narrative or description of past events or | 
written in a spirit of critical inquiry for the whole tr 
A definition which attempts to be more precise than 
is certain to be misleading.” On this definition he st 
while cheerfully conceding (page 25): ‘Few histo: 
of the first rank will admit that a different conce ptic 
historical aims is as good as their own.” And when » 
ing in a spirit of critical inquiry for the whole truth 
is the historian actually to do? Mr. Nevins answer 
page 27: “Having accumulated his facts, the histo: 
must discover their logical connection with each « 
the laws which rule them, and their significance for 
period studied and for our own time.” This is an ex 
sion into causation, apparently, for Mr. Nevins add 
page 214: “Historians generally accept the stater 
that the cause of any occurrence lies in one or 1 
preceding events without which the occurrence wi 
not have taken place.” 

Is history, then, a science? It would seem to be, if 
are dealing with causal or deterministic sequence: 
time. But Mr. Nevins declares (page 29): “It is obvi 
of course, that history is not a science in the sens 
which physics, chemistry, and astronomy deserve t 
term... . We have no precise laws in history as we h 
precise laws in physics, chemistry, and mathematics. . 
The historian . . . will formulate conclusions as to t 
encies and lay these down as laws.”’ And yet, “‘scier 
as the word is morc properly understood, 1s not conf 
to physics and chemistry,” and while “history cann 
demonstrate so many uniform and enduring conclusi 
as biology,” “in essentials it is as much a science, 
no more a science.” 

In support of this general conception of history, 
indeed for the illustrations contained in the main bo: 
of his book, Mr. Nevins draws principally upon nin 
teenth-century works. He is clearly more at home and 


more comfortable in dealing with Macaulay, Mommscn, 
Ranke, Buckle, Parkman, Langlois, and Seignobos, for 
















yowerful minds of Europe in the field of historical 


9 for example, by Benedetto Croce, Kurt Riezler, 
Scheler, and Karl Heussi. To their writings Mr. 


, 
| + sri mint t 1 1 the 
5 does NOC apply a spirit of nquiry for the 
it] ‘ h he mal ract 
I i} V in nel KES dil Css Ld HNaracteristi 
1 ai ‘ 1 


, no consideration at all to Croce. Moreover, in his 
he exclaims with some evidence of temper that 
not “wortying about that pseudo-philosophic jargon 


Historismus, frames of referen |- 


patterns of cu 
ind cyclical phases of causation which I no more 
stand than do most of its users.” 
Now it so happens that I have been among the first in 
rica to urge upon historians the study of these very 
ters on Historismus, whose “jargon” Mr, Nevins 
lisses Without critical examination. He is aware of 
and takes me aa i ride as an abettor of fascism on 
i3: “Charles A. Beard has urged that American 
iolars turn to ‘the task of exploring the assumptions 
which the selection and organization of historical 
Then Mr. Nevins adds: “not with the 


ct of reducing the role of assumption but with that 
c 


; proceed.” 


nlarging and emphasizing it. The implication 1s that 
set of assumptions would be chosen as sounder than 
ther set, and an effort would be made to organize 
torical writing upon this set of preconceptions. This 
is the doctrine to which historical writing has bowed 
ler state pressure in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy; 
it is a doctrine which regards truth as purely relative and 
pragmatic. Those who have a higher ideal of truth will, 
while viadoine that their effort to attain it is often 
doomed to failure, never give up the attempt.” 
My article from which Mr. Nevins takes a single line 
(and adds his implications) and other articles of a simi- 
lar character have made quite a storm in historical circles. 
One distinguished historian has called me a “‘defeatist” 
and a “sophist. ” An editor of The Nation has set me 
down as “‘a village atheist.” An economist has written 
and circulated a pamphlet “showing me up.” And now 
Mr. Nevins links me with fascism and speaks of his 
“higher ideal.” Since this is so and the point he makes 
is the crux of the whole business of writing history, it 
seems appropriate for me to explore in a spirit of critical 
inquiry the matters at issue and to state as simply as I 


can just what my position is. 


1 have said: (1) Every historian is a person, born, 
reared, and educated 


milieu; (2) some assum pions, preferences, Of aims have 


some time, place, and social 


r mt 
) I pi > ) > \ De 
{ ) ) ‘ h 
) ) ] ) 4 ’ Mh ) ” 
‘ r 
i i ii» 
} ] + 
\ ) ) \ l ) Pt lis 
| > Th yy Y ] 
' | \4 N 
i xc pro > i vi ~COVIDS 5S OWD 
‘ 
its and co I N t in under 
f j y f i} ou | r " e 
i Moy Of SLOT iW > [ i >» Au 
1 
Ms ] Cil ] s) » their s ) i pois il, 
] | . . ) 
i | fa Y 1 it Mr. Nev > SAYS | DAL >) 
A 
i i \ IStO Lils kr th first frat Vi id l that a 
hy; | | 
lifferent conc yn OF Historical 4 i italics mine} 1S 
is good as their own.”’ Again (page 39), “Every true 
» s 
historian has a mind formed by practical experience and 
' — ar mahley thefare he heois 
ODscrvation pal DresumMaply f LO! il pevins to 
I 


write history. Again (page 199), “Everyone recognizes 


the five or six principal sentiments which dominate men: 
, : 1 1 1 

racial feeling, national feeling, local feeling, political 

f ng, religious or sectarian feeling, class feeling, pro- 


fessional or vocational feeling, and the feeling of attach- 
{ narticular codes of morals. . .. Few men even 
bry yyate Hee to wre Wt the orowth of tirratioar l likes 
try systematically to prevent the growin of irrational MKes 


or dislikes of certain doctrines, institutions, ideas, and 

organizations, while those who do try never gutte succeed 

fitalics mine}.”’ “It is safe to assert that more than half 
i 


the historians now writing bring snsens:b/y [italics mine] 


to their interpretation of the facts at Icast > frapmen- 


tary ideas” taken from Darwinism (page 265). “The 


' - 1 ‘ ' 
unpre 11 table Or fortuitous elements are so much vaster 


still {than irrational elements} that no conceivable for- 


mulae can ever deal with the past or present ny spirit 
of certainty” (page 309). Again, ‘Written history is in 
the laa sense the oatl of our epistemological con- 
struction of reality’ (page 276). “The spirit of doubt, 
of scientific criticism, is the beginning of wisdom in 
for granted; 


historical study. Nothing must be taken 


ey, eae oe een eae 
everything must be subjected to strict rules of evidence 
+ » 9 An nore in the ¢ » 4 
(page 211). And more in the same v 
On his own showing, it seems to me, Mr. Nevins 
.dmits the existence of preconceptions among historians, 
] +] ‘ ! ] ] + 4} ‘ ad aed 
ymcedes that, however hard they try, they cannot “quite 
es ae 
pect rid of their pre miceptions, confesses that no histori 
1 mila on nte : rtaint mo ‘'roword } = 
tl FOrMUid Puaranctees Ceriainty, iti cr WOrds, aDso 
| + 1+} raimmet | terre ¢ 1+} Ta) | tall nat ¢ ‘ k » 
ute (ruta aS apainst relative (rudd, and Celis Us Not CO TAKe 
] . . + sat 4 I. | . ° red . 
anything for granted but to apply the spirit of doubt and 
. T @ _ n 
scientific criticism. If so, then Mr. Nevins supports my 
stent mn that her re ' 1e@ rou Ln Pay orf 
POCCNLAION Lildt Gilere are atl CVCr Will DC pl di epuons 
, } ‘ . | rae ' — 1 - - ‘ . 
in historical writing, that we should not take them for 
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granicd but cxplore them, and that absolute truth of 
history is denied to us by the complexity of history, the 
fragmentary character of our records, and the frailties of 
our minds. I have never said that, because knowledge of 
thi and the absolute truth (Mr. Nevins's higher 
ideal) is denied to us, we should not search for all the 


W hok 


truths we can find with unremitting energies. To admit 
that one is not God may be defeatism, but it is a confes- 
sion that has the appearance ¢ f “truth.” 

One more point is germane. How can my urging 
scholars to explore their preconceptions of all grades 
Jend any sanction to fascism? Certainly the fascists assert 
lora bon 


prop StCFOUS Prec NCCP ns and torbid the ex; 


of any, even their own. And it 1s a melancholy fact to 
mec, but highly significant, that the historians who quickly 
bowed to the Nazi or fascist mania were historians who 
had vociferously proclaimed that they were writing his- 
“as it actually had been,” 
’ higher ideal’ which Mr 


brace 


there boldly and refused to 


tory that is, according to the 
Nevins and his school em- 
Phe historian of distinction in Italy who remained 
degrade himself into the dust 
before Mussolini, who suffered indignities at the hands 
of Fascist Bene 


Nevins 


tyrants and persecutors in history: the inquiring skeptics 


letto Croce, whose “jargon” Mr. 


Was 


so lightly dismisses. Who, after all, have been the 


who have applied the Socratic eclenchus to their own 


assumptions, or the men who have proclaimed them- 
scives the possessors of the “higher ideal” of “the whole 
trut) that is, absolute certainty 

My idea of exploring preconceptions may be tllus- 
traicd by reference to three of Mr. Nevins’s statements. 
He gives high praise to Adam Smuh. I join him in that 
praise. But as Thorstcin Vebicn showed in his critical 


analysis, Smith procecd d on the basis of unexamined 
“the 


hen introduced “an invisible hand” 


at un puion CONCCTNAIN “the natural order and 


natural course’ and t 
(of God) t 
Jcence of | order and the 
pape « | Nevins 


according to his “individual bent’’ rather than according 


justify his fundamental faith in the excel- 


\ 


the 20) 


Mr 


natura natural course. ¢ 


says that Macaulay wrote history 
to “any school of thought’ or “any special interpreta- 
tion.’ Over against that judgment I place John Morley’s 
devastating cssay on Macaulay. According to Morley, 


“Macaulay was one of the middle-class crowd in his 


heart that 1 took the whole body of middle-class 
preconceptions for granted. Despite his “resplendent 
shetome” and his genius for narration, Macaulay wrote 


Whig history 


y In fact 
(| ( MO), Say him 
Whi: 


tion 


Mr. Nevins, 230 pages earlier 


cif that Mac tulay wrote “as a 
L hie 1) M ul aulay had | rcconce | tions and predilec- 
bent.” Finally, Mr 


to Momsen as “thoroughly trained 


not merely an “individual 
Nevins pays tribute 
m sociological ideas. thr and the 


(page 308). With this yudgment 
should be associated also th judgme nt of Eduard Mey« c. 


comparative m thod, 


study of institutions’ 





The NAT 
one of the most famous of the historians who have 
ten on ancient times; he said of Mommsen’s R. 
history: “One can learn more from this work 


liberalism in the fiftics than about the whole hist: 
Rome to the death of Caesar.” 





Out of the North 


MEEK HERITAGE. By F. E. Sillanpaa. Translated fro: 
Finnish by /.'exander Matson. Alfred A. Knopf. $. 

HORNS FOR -UR ADORNMENT. By Aksel Sand« e 
Translated from the Norwegian by Eugene Gay-| 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

IMAGES IN A MIRROR. By Sigrid Undset. Tran 
by Arthur G. Chater. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 


OW that Finland has found a place in the si 

pays its debts and plans to act as host for the 
Olympic games, everyone thinks of it naturally as a 
prosperous, cheerful place, but at the time the book now 
translated as “Meek Heritage’ was written—that is, in 

the little northern country was just emerging f1 

gloomy past that reached back for centuries. And Sill 
who ts today Finland's greatest living writer, sketched h 
somber, unrelieved tones the life of a typical peasan 
Toivola, and his hopeless struggles against a grim cli 
and an unfair social order. 

Certainly Jussi’s humble career has nothing of hero 
terial in it. It is a grimmer, less sensational “Tobacco Re 
of the Far North; a long succession of grinding, dispirit 
hardships and defeats gradually reduces the well-meanin; 
incompetent protagonist to a doddering old pauper, fa 


on a 


oe) 


of an undernourished, unhealthy brood living 
only slightly higher than that of domestic animals. Sick: 
famine, drink, oppression in the name of an almost fe 
paternalism—these were Jussi’s heritage, and the herita; 
a large part of the Finnish nation until after the World \ 
“In every phase of every straturn of the Finnish peo; 
observes the author, “everything turns mostly to traged 
strange thin tragedy. Fate, instead of exterminating 
nation, has subjected it to slow torture.” 
Permeating the whole book is the grimly fatalistic phil 
ophy that characterizes most northern peoples. ‘Life i: 
in all its forms, and the only absolute in relation to it is t 
it has to be lived.”’ Or, as Jussi concludes after reflectin; 
his cumulative miseries, it is “like some sour, silly subst 
of which every human being was given more than he « 
handle, so that he was always in a state of semi-exhaustic 
always on the point of being suffocated by it; it was I} 
being put to work in an enormous hayloft with dozens o! 
catts bringing in hay at a gallop. Until at last one died . . 
The novel opens with a brief prelude recording Jussi 
execution at the hands of White Army officials for a murder 
which, as we learn later, he lacked the strength of characte: 
to commit. The rest of the book retraces the story of his lil: 
from birth, the story of sixty years of frustration and want 
that strip away what little dignity and initiative he one 
possessed and leave-him the stupid tool and laughing-sto 
of the Red Guards who made an abortive atterpt to establisa 


Finnish independence carly in 1918. 










— bite driving power without resort! ig to Life of St. Patrick 


iout overwhelming the reader with 
nious detatls of Jussi’s humble If If anything, I FOLLOW SAINT PATRICK. By Oliver St. John Gogarty 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $3 

R. GOGARTY has 


legend and historical fact as tho it wer \ f 



































































Sandemose is a younger same person. For Patrick, according to Go , who passes 
Sillanpaa but is already known for one book trans “ the ae Pn en eee om ee ee 
izzling and loos 
the Dos Passos t 
f these appet lages sound like prose versions of —_ 
in life is harsh and ic], but mostly because the | = eee : See ae 
inhibite 1, mut of tune thar rpon historica : ae , Od nes if 
ielled skipper to the definitely psychopathic his wn rsion of debatable points in the story. His descrip 
r. The only well-balanced and mentally healthy one tion of the Irish land as Patrick saw it—a land of “waving 
the philosophi il and unconvincing satlor, Gullhest woods, hidden rivers, and palisaded mounds.” a land with- 
1 in the end as he is about to desert his ship, and even out towns, ruled by native chiefs rich in land and cattle 
) his greatest happiness, his inward fulfilment, in a is extremely vivid. And he brings out th ymmbination of 
| ision just belo 1eath suspicion, reserve, and warm-hearted courtesy which charac- 
t is a mistake to iticize these chara 5 as Con terizes the modern Irish 
) or unconvincing, because, in spite of the author's When Gogarty tries to keep up his reputation as a wit, 
| vivid picturization of certain moments in their life he is not always successful. He admits to being a snob, and 
I schooner, they remain symbols rather than real this side is rather wearing, too But as a writer of evocative 
ind the device of isolating them on a lonely sailing prose, and as an advocate of the virtues of the Imperium 
es merely as a vehicle for the development of their Romanum, he ts very good indeed. And when he insists that 
varped and biased personalities, together with that of the spiritual values of Roman Christianity have persistently 
it, whose view of life is presumably the author's own influenced and shaped the character and manners of the 
» vivid are the individual episodes the rat hunt, the Irish, we can agree that there is something in what he 
tion of the preacher by his shipmates, the Gargantuan says 
ng bouts—that one is apt not to realize until one LOUISE BOGAN 
; the book how much th plot has been subordinated 
e ideas 
pared with either of the pre eding books, Mrs The Story of the _e : O. 
latest I “Image ian 0? ther this 
latest novel, “Images in a Mirror,” ts rather thin, 1 ABOR ON THE MARCH. By Edward Levinson. Harper 
uantitatively and qualitatively. Rehearsing the theme, at Cates ee 
‘n echoing the title, of one of her earlier stories, ; a . 
Fragment of the Magic Mirror’’—and, for that matter LABOR CZARS. By Harold Seidman. Liveright. $2.50 
of her books—she has written a novelette which R. LEVINSON has written a notable record of the 
for its verbal frankness might well grace any of the rise and development of the Committee for Industrial 


uper magazines for housewives. She prea hes the 1m- Organization. The movement ts connected with the past by 


— re 5 
and inviolability of marriage without mawkishnes 1 short but omplete sketch of the history of organized labor 
entality, it 1s true, but the crisis in the plot never from the Knights of Labor to the rise of th opposition 


gh to justify all the talk that takes place in within the American Federation of Labor. The chapter on 


enou 





up to it and resolving it. A mother of four children, The NRA—An Opportunity Lost 1s of sf ‘| importance 


1 by domesti ires and taken pretty mu h for for an understanding of the immediat nts which led to 
d by her husband, indulges in a mild flirtation with a the division in the ranks. The author gives us a sad picture 


1! 
| 


vhom she has known in childhood, and who himself of an unprepared and confused leadership unequal to the 


I | 
rested in her only in a semi-Platonic way. No doubt tasks before it. In contrast he shows us a confident and 
hings happen, but they aren’t very exciting daring minority finally forced to regard the formal rules 


LOUIS B. SALOMON in order to take advantage of o ganizational Opportunities. 
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The chapters that follow are invaluable for an understand- 


ing of difficulties 


overcome and oppositions mastered. Hav- 
ing been on the spot when the events were taking place, 
Mr. Levinson has caught something of the dramatic excite- 


ment that surrounded these conflicts. 


Despite its value as a historical document, Mr. Levinson’s 


work is far from objective reporting. Nor is his analysts 


unl 1ased He is clearly partisan, and his dislike ot the con- 
servative leaders of the American Federation of Labor its 


evident on almost every page. The notion of craft autonomy 


is not a strongly held principle, as he implies, but is a 


practical device for the protection of jurisdiction. Allow some 


of the craft-union bosses an opportunity to extend their 


jurisdictions, and they will grab every type of worker into 


their organization. In fact, that is what has happened. The 


hinists, electricians, carpenters, and many other crafts 


ma 


have long ceased to be craft unions in all but name. The 
complete breakdown of craft-union lines in the American 


Federation of Labor will perhaps rank as one of the great 


achievements of the C. I. O 


In comparing the leaders of the craft and industrial union- 


ists the author hardly picked the most important or dynamic 

representatives of the American Federation of Labor. It is 

true that the list includes William Green 
] 


includes and Hutchison 
and Tobin are leaders of important internationals 


But Frey 
and Woll are mainly rhetoricians, who make good copy for 
the daily press While one 1s a copious quoter of historical 


} 


precedents and the other frequently shows his knowledge 


of the law, neither re presents an important body of unionists. 
Arthur Wharton of the machinists, George Harrison of the 


clerks, and Dan Tracy of the electricians are certainly more 


representative. Moreover, these men did not allow the grass 


to grow under their feet, but helped to initiate extensive 


organizational drives which have netted the labor movement 


hundreds of thousands of new members. 


The achievements of the C. I. O. may shine more brightly 


contrasted with the drab activities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Yet it is hardly reasonable to assume that 
the | leaders of the untons affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are without ability or drive. in view of 
their laree membersh p gains in the last four years and their 


ability to meet the attacks of the C. I. O. on many fronts. 
criticism of the inertia and inactivity of or- 
twenties applies to all labor groups. All 
sections of the labor movement suffered from severe defla- 


tion in the twent nd radical, liberal, and conservative 
ve been equally affected. It seems slightly 
far fetched to ascribe this situation entirely to the policies 


of the American Federation of Labor. Undoubtedly, these 
were a factor, but they were far from the single cause. 
Mr. Levinson : 


tcresting questions 


concluding chapter raises a number of in- 
and shows him to be a keen student of 
union problems. Being essentially “union-minded” he fore 
sees the danger of the factional activity carried on by the 
several brands of Communists in the new organizations. He 
notes that transferring the problem of the relative virtues 
of ‘Trotsky and Stalin to the union hall can only lead to 
dissension and the ruin of the new unions. He distinguishes 


ea eae 
between red-baitin 


and opposition to Communist control 
He also tells 


of unrons a distinction of vital importance 
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us that Mr. Lewis's views have undergone a chang 
1925. This is scarcely surprising, but no one has yet 
ered his opinions on many fundamental questions. | 
the more important to know them, since Mr. Lewis i 
to go beyond pressure-group politics. 
Many things have happened since ‘Labor on th« 
went to press. No longer do enthusiasts believe th! the 
American Federation of Labor is on its last legs. Incr: 
signs point to reaction. In many sections employer: 
paring to attack or are actively attacking both the « 
the new unions. Having made a lasting contribution ') +h. 
cause of labor, and having forced the obliteration oi} 
craft lines, the C. I. O. can now serve labor by a px 
will make possible the healing of the breach. It we 
that leaders who have learned the principle of con 
and concessions in their dealings with employe: 
know how to apply the same technique to disput: 
family of labor. 
“Labor on the March,” Mr. Seidm 
ume, “Labor Czars,”’ 


In contrast to 
presents scarcely anything new 
mostly warmed-over material with a few new ing: 
mixed into a rather unpalatable stew. That craft union 
racketeering is the burden of Mr. Seidman’s thes: 
objections can be raised against the craft unions, 
available evidence indicates that racketeering has alw 
an exception. For that matter there have also been 
irrgularities in unions organized on an industrial basi 
even revolutionary unions have not been without cor! 
The existence of racketeering is traceable to causes oth« 
organizational structure. Mr. Seidman’s volume, by e» 
ating the extent of the problem and by referring to | 
established, though undesirable, practices as racket 
only helps to discredit all forms of labor organizatio: 
conclusion is no empty speculation. A number of y: 
when I called upon the leader of an anti-union em; 
group for evidence of labor racketeering, he hand: 
volume on that subject written by a famous left-wing 
Mr. Seidman’s study will take a place in the same lib: 
PHILIP 


Tale of a City 


A SOCIAL STUDY OF PITTSBURGH. By Phili; 

and Collaborators. Columbia University Press 

HE last depression forced many communities to ¢ 

what for want of a better term might be desig: 
social Consciousness. Pittsburgh was one, and to tho 
knew the steel city of old the acquisition appears as {a 
as the city itself with its streets and boulevards encircl 
hills like so many ribbons around a Gargantuan neck 

In 1932 Pittsburgh liberal opinion gathered its forc: 

an organization known as the League for Social Justi it 
had nothing in common with the National Union for 
Justice later organized by Father Coughlin.) The 
never had more than 200 members, although its mailin 
and consequently the number of people it could mobi! 
a given cause was much larger. But it became a force | 
community out of all proportion to its size. One of it 
mittces began to organize the unemployed, and before 
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Fearless, brutally unreticent, 
its grimness lighted by flares 
of gargantuan laughter 


DEATH on the 
INSTALLMENT 
PLAN 


By Louis-Ferdinand Celine 


“No one can read this novel without 
recognizing ... the extraordinary talent 
behind it, the acid wit, the almost de- 
monic power and force and fecundity.” 


—Ralph Thompson, N.Y. 
i 


Fimes. $2.75 


The story of the youth of Ferdinand, 
central character in 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM 


Nineteenth Season 


® Rates, $6.00 to $8.00 per day, $35.00 per 
week. @ Hospitality that brings guests back 
year after year. @ Excellent food, and comfort- 
able beds. @ A beautiful location. © Come for 
rest and diversion, and return tanned, glowing 
and invigorated. @ 76 miles from New York 
City, either by automobile or train. Address: 


Open until December First 
TED OHMER 
Western View Farm 

New Milford, Conn. Tel. New Milford 440 














MOVING? If 5 re a Nation sub- 
*® scriber and expect to 
move soon, please give us three weeks’ notice 
and your old address as well as new address, 
Write to The Nation, 20) Vesey street, Nn. 2. GC. 
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the: ] 
this part 


in order to make them function more efficiently While 
of the book 


Outlines of both the analyses and the recommendations might 


s a distinct local stamp, the broad 


well be studied and utilized by other cities. There is ample 
room for a legitimate difference of opinion on the diagnosis 
as well as on the ‘gested remedies, but the study has 


ition far beyond this point Deep resentment 


arouscd Oppo 
is felt against the outsider who tells insiders what to do, and 
especially over the injection of basic economic principles into 
a study of social work. The study is therefore destined to be 
ignored by those for whom it was primarily intended. But 
if it remains on the bookshelves gathering dust, its facts, in 








NOW you may order 


BOOKS 
from THE NATION 


At the request of many readers who reside in communities in which 
no bookshop has been established, The Nation now offers to deliver 
| (postfree) 


any book to your door at the regular publisher's price 


providing payment is received with the order or publisher's price 


plus postage if sent C.O. D 


Please address your orders to 
The Readers’ Service Division 


The Nation ° 20 Vesey Street e New York 








MASS MEETING Celebrating 


Two Years of American Aid to the Spanish People 


MEDICAL BUREAU AND NORTH AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE TO AID SPANISH DEMOCRACY 


FOUNDED OCTOBER 1936 





More than $1,000,000 collected 
to date for the Spanish people 
SPEAKERS: 
Professor HAROLD J. LASKI 


Famous Political Scientist, Journahst, 
Labor Party, Erecutive Committee 


WILLIAM PICKENS 
Director of N.A.A.C.P., 


Dr. EDWARD K. BARSKY, of New York 


Chief of American Medical Corps in Spain 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Wednesday, Oct. 5, at 8 P.M. 


tra &3e 


Member of British 


just returned from Spain 


Raleony 2e: Mezzanine & Arena 55e; Orches 





f Flash 





Minister 
Spanish Kepublic 
telephone for 


Alvarez del Vayo of the 
will apeak from Darcelona 
fifteen minutes 





MEDICAL, BURRAT & NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
ro Alb SPANIBRU N.1 | 
PEMOCKACY, S81 4th ' 
Ave, New York Clty The sum of 
t win you in celebrating the ' 
mf anniversary of Amer! 5 
ak! to the Mpantsh people Name 
an’? enclose my contribution ’ 
t het am! fom! clothing 
1 met au ee abroad ' 
AMERICAN RELIEF Address 
e1P FOR SPAIN ' 
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cold print, are still available to the student who 
reason Or another, at any time, may want to bring to 
drab picture of a drab city. That is easily worth $8 
a foundation's money. ROSE M 


Anti All Europe 


CONSCRIPT EUROPE. By Randolph Leigh. G. P. P 
Sons. $3. 


i ke title of Mr. Leigh’s able book does not describe it 
It is from end to end a severe criticism of Er 
France, Germany, and Italy. The keynote he gives in |} n 
foreword: “If the book must be classified as pro- o 
anything in Europe, it might be said that it is anti th ¢ 
predatory pack now dominant there—even in holy A 

It is a book which will give no comfort to advo f 
collective security, for its purpose is in part to show t! 
former Allies are only sham democrats, that they batt 

us Americans and our gifts, and that the European 

of things today is utterly alien to the American idea! H: 
finds France to be decaying “under her post-war 
cancy,” while England’s ruling oligarchy is despoil 
own lower class and “reducing much of Africa and 
peonage.” 

Mr. Leigh often speaks favorably of Hitler. Not t! 
approves of dictatorships or of Hitler’s horrible ma 
ment of the Jews, but he recites Hitler’s positive m 
achievements, his endeavor in his mistaken way to upli 
people by discipline, coherence, efficiency and scienc: 
ministration. Yet he brings out the extraordinary fact 
despite the reclamation of several millions of acres of 
land, improved farmmg technique, direct government 
and labor proble: 


large imcrease in swine and cattle, and the greatest | 


tervention in the agricultural wage 


production of wheat in the world, Germany is actually 1 
nearing the danger line in food scarcity and may cras! 

The reason for this paradox is that while the pop 
is increasing—Austria’s inclusion in the Reich is an 
not a gain because it produces so little food—a great 
fields are being devoted to producing industrial raw 
rials and inedible crops such as tobacco. Mr. Leigh 
as an example the diversion of 4,000,000 tons of po! 
to the production of 120,000,000 gallons of alcohol. ‘ 
many can buy food abroad only with great difficulty b« 
it has to devote most of its limited resources in fo: 
exchange and gold to buying materials imperatively n: 
for its rearmament and manufactures. This is, of cou: 
new discovery, but Mr. Leigh presents the facts so 
and cogently that they are unusually impressive. 

That Mr. Leigh has presented only one side of th 
is obvious. He is determined that the United States ; 
keep out of any European entanglements and he want 
fellow-countrymen to see Europe as he sees it. Henc« 
But he 


is concer! 


no business of his to give a balanced picture. 
written a book which no one can ignore who 
with the question of how far the United States should ag 
go in underwriting the policies of France and England 
style is clear and concise; its presentation of the mater! 
logical, forceful, and challenging. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARI 
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The Credit Is the Jews’ 


Sirs: In a letter in the issue of 


27, under the title A Briton on 
N. Blew-Jones, as a devoted 
F old England, tries to defend the 


government for its actions 1n 
But the facts that Mr. Blew- 
uses for his argument are very 
1 the actual reality. It is true that 

has blossomed in the last 
years but his ts not to be red 
the English but to the Jews them 
who have spent millions and 
is of dollars there, as well as 
lood and sweat. In many in 
the British have created obstacles 
lews’ progress. I was one of the 


yneers in our homeland, and I 
itnessed many hindrances laid in 


vy for the benefit of the Arabs 


ish government does not spend 
nm money in Palestine. There ts a 


surplus in the treasury of the Pal- 


nent which comes from 


yvernt 
; collected from Jewish tourists, 
ints, n hants, farmers, tndus 


! t } 

tals and schools, on their vil 
I | settlements, yn their sanitation 
| I endl ‘- 

il training. The nationalist: 


youth now terrorizing the Jews 
ie English are the product of the 
ion given them by the English at 
the Jews 


n 
i 


I 
do not want young Englishmen 
1 their blood on the 
ind. We have asked the govern- 
again and again to let us bear 
Does it hearken? Does Mr. Blew 


1 


altar of our 


know that the British government 
1 

executed 1 nineteen-year-old 

1 lad for urrving a pistol without 





Farmers Fight Fascism 

Sirs: The author of a letter on 
America in The Nation of Au- 
ems to think that California 


the help of decent people more 


Califo 1, a 1 the lot of o c thousands 
of migratory workers is d plo ible, but 
most of them have a vote, and if they 
will us yrrectly in November we 
in throw off some of the reactionary 
fas ! ve have been suff 17 under 
for fo mg years 

Most of the white-collar workers in 


California do not know of 
tions in our valley (which could feed 
everyone in America), but decent, pub- 
il >| 
educate them to correct these conditions. 


The Simon J. Lubin Society of Califor- 


irited people here are trying to 


nia, a foundation to help agricultural 
workers, has done excellent work. For 
yne thing it stopped W. F. Schilling, a 
former $12,000-a-year man on the Hoo- 
ver Farm Board, and Colonel Walter 
E. Garrison from organizing Minnesota 
farmers in pitchfork and ax brigades. 
California farmers are learning, too, and 
have organized to fight the farming 
banks and utilities. 

MARGUERITE HAYES 


Don’t Question Refugees 
Dear Sirs: In your country a great num- 
ber of people from Austria and Ger- 
many have found their refuge. The 
kindness with which we have been re- 
tved encourages me to broach a subject 
which is of vital importance to my coun- 
trymen here. Again and again in our 
conversation with American friends we 
ire questioned about Germany. Those 
who question us do not realize the dan- 
ger. We Germans are under the strict 
control of our government—not only 
ire in Germany but wherever 
we are. There is an elaborate spy system, 


1tO 


the details of which I shall not go 


i + 
here. If anything we say is overheard by 
ymmunicate with Germany, 


ind our relatives there are made to 





Many Americans tell me that they are 
tt spies of the German government 


ind that to them personally I can say 


Cile 


inything. Certainly we know our good 


American friends are not spies, but 
a , : ’ 
ne n i@y ar it times inno tly 


indiscreet. They may repeat to a friend 


something we have said, not mentioning 


names but referring to us as Mr. So- 





who said it. It is a common trick of 
German 5 s to procut information 


from Americans by pretending to be 


When we are asked such questions as 
How do they treat the Jews?” “What 
do you think about Hitler?” we cannot 
give information negative or aftiirmative, 
tor we want neither to endanger our 
people nor to lie. Even if we simply ex- 
un that we must be cautious, we are 
endangering our people Do not even 
ask, “Are you a refugee?” Do you 
wish to become a citizen ?"°—"'Do you 
like it here better than at home?” By no 
means ask us, “Have you any money 
here?”’ And, finally, we earnestly be- 
seech you, our American friends, Never 


t fo anyone ¢ what we say tO Vou, 
A VIENNESE EXILE 
New Y yrh Sept er l ) 


Versailles and Nazism 
Dear Sirs: Being a prol ‘tartan by birth, 


by nature ind by various other com 


pu! r try P e I am like the ~ct 

pulsory processes, im like the rest of 
my tribe pretty dumb and patient; so 
is the ox, but even an ox will pet exas- 
perated in time. My wrath just now 1s 
directed at those writing fellows who 
seem to take an infernal delight in con- 
using us poor producers. My reason 
for kicking is this: since the sons of 
Wotan elevated their illustrious chief 
Hitler to his present throne, we have 
been told over and over again that the 
Treaty of Versailles imposed by the 
Allies upon Germany ts directly respon- 


I 
sible for the Nazi government of Ger- 


I for one deny this. I yntend that 
no civilized person « yuld become a 
Nazi no matter how many Versailles 
treaties were signed. If Versailles pro- 
juced Nazism, by the same lopic Italy, 





As | ( ms at war | 
veen 1914 and 1918 played the game 
yding to the ethics of that day; the 
yinner too ikes and that was all 
re was to I am neither an up 
yider of capitalism nor a war monger, 
ind I have in it contempt for a 
i ) ae ) if arts a ime ind 


iches because it loses. As I sce it, 
the Versailles treaty 
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for Nazism are probably trying to give 
Nazism an alibi and are secretly in 
sympathy with that cowardly movement. 

Yours for less belly-aching and a real 
democracy. LOUIS MOREAU 
Laws, Cal., Septer iber 10 


Readers, Letters, and Editors 


Dear Sirs: A magazine worthy of the 
name must ignore its readers. ‘Letters 
to the Editor” departments are all well 
and good when they are taken as let- 
ters and not as messages designed to 
influence the policy of the magazine. A 
journal must formulate opinions for its 
readers and not take advice from them. 
When a publication begins to heed 
those who dissent from its policies and 
alter the latter to conform with the dis- 
agreers it 1s a sad day 
Lhe Nation 
about those who indignantly attack it 


So let cease tO worry 
and demand changes in strategy, tac- 


s| he 
} 


become the controll rE; 


tics, Outlook, opinions, and so on 


rcader must never 


wher h doc Ss mhuence magazine, 
either positively or negatively, the 
1 ral erates into a lip of 
pay o be blown by the wind, when 
iu should be the wind. A magazine 1s 
rie instrument of its readers’ tastes 
but of 3 ors’ 
SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 

Detroit, Mich., September 16 


Catalonia’s Effort 
Dear Sirs: Louts 


rather hasty in his 


Fischer appears to me 
remarks on Cata 
lonia § partici 
{ contained 


ition in the present Span 


ish conti in his latest cor 
Barcelona in The 
state d that 


in to feel the war only 


respondence from 


Nation of September 3 He 
( tale nila bey 
six months ago,’ and that perhaps war 
| not yet become a habit 


Jo the 


torrent 


there 
first statement I will say that 
of blood would have been saved 
if the other regions of Spain had acted 
as swiftly as ¢ 


of th 


italonia did at the outset 
rebellion. As to the sec 
that the 
and highly 


multe V 

ond remark, Ict me point out 
Catalans as an industrious 
a po | 
t lil, ai py |’! 
Savavery of war 


lusion, that if we 


rally leve peace and 


t the Permit me to 


act 


dd, in 


com consider 
Catalonia 
last 


prese nt 


the relation of democrat 


with monarchist 
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mighty effort in the Spani h conflict sets 


Spain during the 
ndred years, Catalonia’s 


an ex imple of loyalty to which no 


parallel 1 offered in the history of the 
world J. VALLES SOLER 


New York, September 7 


Encouragement for Longo 


Dear Sirs: May 1 call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that a devoted 
young worker for social! justice, a Catho- 
lic and no “red” of any sort, framed 
by the Hague machine in New Jersey 
because of his opposition to that infa- 
mous organization, is still in prison. His 
name is John R. Longo, and his address 
is Hudson County Penitentiary, Secau- 
cus, New Jersey. I have sent him a sup- 
ply of books so that he may use his 
leisure time in self-education. Perhaps 
other authors may do the same; and 
your readers may brighten this young 
man’s time by writing him letters of 
encouragement 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


Pasadena, Cal., September 12 


Justice ala Johnstown 


Dear Sirs: Herewith, Justice a la Johns- 
town and a tip to officials of 
Accepting the sum of 
$36,499.50 from a corporation affected 


strike- 
bound cities: 


by the strike for the preservation of law 


and 


order and then being unable to 
present an accounting of the disposition 
of said money is not to be construed as 
extortion and misdemeanor in office. So 
decides the grand jury in the case of the 


People vs. Mayor Shields-Counci!lman 
Connor after a year of legal procrastina- 
tion. So go ahead, boys; grab it while 
it’s there 

Consider the social positions of the 
four house- 
wives, four laborers, two clerks, a mer- 


members of the grand jury 


chant, a farmer, a miner, a mine fore 
man, a barber, a salesman, and a pro- 
and you have some idea of how 


complete, how permanently effective, 


prictor 


were the strike-breaking tactics of the 
Shields-Bethlehem 
combination 


Citizens’ Committee 
Mr. Shields has achieved 
martyrdom for the stoic manner in which 
he has suffered his “persecution’’ (Ques- 
tion: What did he do with the money ?). 
Bethlehem has regained its former re- 
position as the benefactor of 
Johnstown. (What if the company should 
decide to move its mills elsewhere!). The 


v¢ red 


steel workers—those fortunate enough 
are very, 


very peaceful and no one has questioned 


to be employed at present 


their 
(¢ nie 


Americanism these many months. 
what became of all the 
agitators, Communists, and all the 


wonder: 
alien 
other un-American blights with which 
Johnstown was infested during the '37 
it's wonderful!) 

H. G. SANFORD 


Johnstown, Pa., September 12 


strike. Peace 


The NATION 


Correction from Stuart Chase 





Dear Sirs: In your column “Ip ¢ 
Wind” for September 10 you state. 
“The Hearst-owned Cosmopolit., jn 
vited Stuart Chase to write a ret 
of the anti-Mexican propagand 
tained in The Ailantic Presents.’ 

This is not an accurate stateme: and 
in justice to all concerned it should be 
corrected. The facts are these: An edj. 
tor of the Cosmopolitan—teferring to 
The Atlantic Presents, which he had not 
read—asked me if I thought there might 
be a timely article setting forth the real 
situation in Mexico. I replied that | 
had not kept in close enough touch to 
do an adequate article without going to 
Mexico. 

Cosmopolitan did not invite me to 
refute anything, but discussed the pos. 
sibility of a straight, unbiased news 
story. STUART CHAS! 
New York, September 16 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
VLADIMIR POZNER, a French jour. 
nalist now visiting the United States, 
has recently published ‘Bloody Baron: 
The Story of Ungern Sternberg.” 
























FRED WOLTMAN, a New York news- 


paperman, covered the recent Hines 


rial. 



































JOHN GUNTHER, author of “Inside 
Europe,” is now writing a book on Asia 
TH. TETENS is a German writer now 
living in the United States. 

LUDWIG LORE writes regularly on 
foreign affairs for the New York 
CHARLES A. BEARD, formerly pro 
fessor of politics at Columbia Univer 
sity, is the author of “The Rise of 
American Civilization.” 

LOUIS B. SALOMON is a member of 
the English Department of Bre 
College. 

LOUISE BOGAN is the poetry critic 
of the New Yorker. 

PHILIP TAFT is a member of the 
Department of Economics at Brown 
University. 

ROSE M. STEIN is active in Pittsburgh 
labor and liberal activities. 
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